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Correspondence. 


mn farm subjects are solicited from 
All such communications or 
companied by the name of the 


aders 


liable to be very small indeed till the land has 

had time to rest and recuperate. We saw 

very good land and very poor land separated 

only by a fence between—a good farmer and 

a poor farmer. Poor farms are common 

enough everywhere, and need no description. 
Farm of Dr. J. R. Hughes. 

Among the good ones I found here I will 
first name that of Dr. J. R. Hughes of Bloom- 
field, who is cultivating a little over 1000 
acres of nearly as good land as there is in the 
State, claimed to be worth about 875 per 
acre including the buildings, which though in 
fair condition are of little account in estima- 
ting the value of the estate. ‘The quality and 
condition of the land, rather than that of the 
buildings, seems to determine the selling value 
of farms here. Dr. Hughes raises 100 acres 
of corn annually; about 60 acres of wheat; 
20 of oats, and 20 of rye. He mows 50 acres 
of grass, which produces in good seasons two 
tons per acre. The balance of the farm is 
chiefly in pasture, most of it being farmed by 
a regular system of rotation of crops, all 
coming under the plough at frequent inter- 
vals. As we drew near the homestead we saw 
a large herd of cattle feeding in clover, or- 
chard grass, timothy and blue grass that would 
have made excellent mowing for any northern 





farmer. The summers are long here; the 
winters short; hay is cheap in market, and 


the stock is largely fed in winter upon th 





ation, but simply as a guarantee 
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Filitorial, 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
LowuEs\ Ky., May 28th, 1884. 
i the of Messrs. H. W. 


, General Passenger Agent of the ( hes- 


ILLE, 


courtesy 


& Ohio Railroad, and C. P. Atmore, 


Passenger Agent of the Louisville & 
le Railroad, I have been permitted, 
riting you last, to visit the world re- 


‘ **blue country of Kentucky, 
y the kindness of Mr. T. J. 
had the pleasure of mak- 


orene” 

Guthrie of 

. I have 

wequaintance of several of the repre- 

tative farmers in Nelson County, one of 
ounties in the State. 

Some eight years ago Mr. Guthrie came to 


cland to study eastern and northern 
s, particularly dairy farming, spending 
the 


making fresh butter for the best 


ys with writer in learning the 
Boston retail trade, and also in visit- 
es of some of our New England 

ind mechanics, and when, five days 
myself at the railroad station in 

his was the only face in the whole 

it was not to me a strange face. In- 
time his visit to Pine Hedge 
s was almost the only voice of a south- 
t | had ever heard, and I remem- 

| with what expressions of wonder and 
tisfaction that voice had spoken in com- 
of the thrift 
country people of our New Eng- 


lation and comfort found 
as compared with that of some of 

nterprising, but often far wealthier, 
his State. 


ithrie I had learned much of Kentucky 


own loved Through 


g as it existed 


some years ago, but ten 

has worked great changes all through 
South, and now as I turn to leave Kentuc- 
meward journey, I feel that I am 
like New 


England 


my ht 
near 
New 


, that I find it hard to realize that there 


friends that seem so 
people bred upon 
tretch of more than a thousand miles be- 
their homes and mine, and harder still 
alize that only twice ten years ago we 
ill have been involved in such a snarl 
juestion whether this should be one 

nations, a united people or a 

I have been here now among 

Southern men, Southern women, and South- 
ng people, two whole weeks, and I am 
realizing more and more each day 
oft-repeated saying that ‘‘hu- 

the same all the world over,” 

it here in this great country there 
therhood that bind together the 
tions as in one great family. 


ire some bad people here; I pre- 
have read in the newspapers of a 
] 


cking murder committed within this very 


vhborhood within the past week. I have 
spent an evening with one of the deputy 
rifls who has been ‘‘working up” the case, 

I find that the people here seem just as 
h shocked at the atrocity ot the deed as 
ild our people at the North under like cir- 
and I think the families in the 


nity feel no more afraid of being assassi- 


stances, 


d themselves, than before the shooting, 
no more afraid of their lives than do the 
t mass of New England people after read- 
in their evening daily paper of a murder 
me obscure little town or village at the 
rth. It as true here as at home that the 
leeds of the few wicked ones get into the 
s, while the acts of the millions of good 
lensive ones go unpublished, and unno- 

| was bred in my early days in the 
onian abolition school, and could think 
ive, white or black, only as the ‘‘under 
the fight,” and I have made no effort 
eal my early formed impressions while 
hese people, nor have I seen the first 

n that, were I to come here to live, my 

s would not be fully respected by all 
tizens. Iam aware that all the States 
passed through from Maryland to Ken- 
were border States, and that they do 
essarily fairly represent the whole 
but they do represent a large and in- 
fit. There is a belt here that, 
ius to me, is soon to be so well known 
thern people, thousands of whom will 
attracted by the milder climate and 

that it will seem a part of the North 


tial part « 


| that if there be a geographical line 
the North from the South it will be 
uthward below these border States. 


Agriculture of Nelson County. 


| | started to write something of the ag- 
f the blue grass region, believing it 

not be without interest to New Eng- 
crs, and first let me relieve anyone, 
ntuckian or otherwise, who may have 

he victim to the belief that the blue 
Kentucky is in the slightest degree 

in the blue grass of any other sec- 

is nothing more and nothing less 

umon June grass (Poa pratense) of 

! run out mowing fields and roadsides, 
rass which farmers of Kentucky never 
it upon for a hay crop more than do the 
‘rmers of New England. Blue grass is not 
4 native of the State, but followed the 
vers who emigrated from Virginia and 

in Kentucky in the days of Daniel 
Blue grass will grow under cultiva- 
ist as large crops in Massachusetts as in 
‘entucky, but in Massachusetts there is little 
‘and that is naturally so well adapted to the 
*pontaneous production of any of the grasses 
‘sis much of the better portion of Kentucky. 
lhe limestone soil here seems in @ great de- 
ce to be self sustaining so long as it can be 
Kept in sod; when it becomes bare, the soil 
sullers greatly from washing rains, and if the 
cropping is severe, or long continued without 
‘he use of manure or fertilizer, the product is 








| nearly double the profit per acre, or per ani- 


fodder from the corn-fields, so that hay is of 
far less importance than pasture grass. The 
20 acres of rye is pastured through the fall, 
winter and spring, by sheep, which are taken 
off about the 20th of April, when it is allow- 
ed to run up to seed, making 12 to 15 bushels 
per acre. The stock regularly kept on these 
1000 acres numbers about 75 breeding cows ; 
50 fat steers, sold at 3 years old; 25 head of 
horses and mules; 200 sheep, and young cat- 
tle sufficient to keep up the full number of 
mature cows and fat steers. Thin steers are 
sometimes bought and pastured a season, and 
sold for beef. 
vorite breed, but recently Jerseys bave been 


Shorthorns have been the fa- 


introduced, and are rapidly gaiyging favor, es- 
pecially with Mrs. Hughes, who can show as 
fine dairy products probably as can be found 
anywhere in the State. Her dairy-room is a 
model of neatness and sweetness, and her 
golden balls of fresh butter find a ready qar- 
Dr. Hughes believes that 
dairying in Kentucky is capable of paying 


ket at good prices. 


mal, that beef making will pay. He urged 
me to hunt him up 200 good, enterprising 
young Yankee farmers, and send them down 
to Kentucky to help convert these large es- 
tates into smaller dairy farms. He pays 
about $12 per month and board for colored 
help, and gives house rent and fuel free to 
married men who live on the place. 

His horses and mules sell at an average 


steers 





Farm of J. P. Hinkle. 

My third visit was with Mr. John P. Hin- 
kle, (they all have a title here, ‘Capt.,” 
‘*Maj.,” ‘‘Col.,” or something, but as I can’t 
remember just how the titles are all sorted 
and distinguished, I prefer to use the good 
old democratic ‘‘Mr.” instead.) Mr. Hinkle 
has a 400 acre farm, purchased in 1863 at an 
auction sale, at $72.05 per acre; considered 
a low price at the time, because of its loca- 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinkle began life with only their hands to 
support them, and know as well as any New 
England couple know, what work and ecomo- 
my mean. 


tion away from good roads. 


They are now in the best of cir- 
cumstances, and last year rented out the farm 
for $1000, and spent their time visiting friends 
and relations, but the old home had greater 
attractions than any other spot, and now they 
are back again, happier than ever before. 
They formerly owned an army of slaves, and 
raised great herds of hogs to feed them, and 
Mrs. Hinkle annually wove several hundred 
yards of cloth for clothing them. Now they 
hire about a half dozen of the most faithful 
ones, and get much more for a year’s work 
than before. “They have a large brick howse; 
set in a beautiful grove of honey locust trees, 
a neat brick kitchen, and one cottage for their 
help. All the old ‘‘quarters” have been clean- 
ed out, and every surrounding is as neat and 
quiet as ina New Hampshire mountain val- 
ley, where city people pay three to five dol- 
lars a day for the privilege of staying. 

The farm this year has 70 acres in wheat, 
ba 


in corn, 40 in hay, 150 in pasture, 10 in 
tobacco, 5 in oats, a good garden, and the 
balance in a heavy growth of forest trees, 
largely black walnut, tulip-poplar, maple, 
Black walnut 
split out fifty years ago, are no uncommon 


hickory and oak. fence rails, 


sight here. It is the best fenced farm I have 
seen in the State, and is the cleanest from 
weeds and bushes—a good sample of an Ad- 
dison County, Vermont, sheep farm, but with 
the sheep left out. The stock, usually car- 
ried, consists of 50 to 80 head of beef cattle, 
20 to 40 mules, and 12 to 18 horses. 

An enterprising German, from Ohio, has 
come down to work’the farm this year, and to 
start the tobacco business on shares, and if 
successful, will have a cottage built for him 
One 
black man and one black woman do most of 


and his family before another year. 


the other farm and house work not done by 
Ma- 
ny northern people have come to believe that 


Mr. Ilinkle and his wife and daughter. 


southerners live upon ‘hog and hominy.” 
Let me close this letter with the bill of fare, 
as I remember it, furnished to the regular 
family and guests, including the German, my- 
self and two painters from the village, who 
came to do a job in the parlor, just as the din- 
ner hour arrived: Beef steak, bacon, pota- 
toes, egg salad, sliced onions, Dutch cheese, 
corn bread, white bread, radishes, asparagus, 





price of from $150 to $200 each; 


bring five cents per pound live weight ; lambs 


sold June 20th, fetch six cents live weight; | 


and wool usually about twenty cents per | 
pound ; it is worth a little iess this year. Or- 
chard grass seed is an article of sale, and is 
profitable to raise, the tops only being cut 
when ripe, the stubble and undergrowth of 
rowen being cut later for feeding sheep in 


cutting, so 


winter. Timothy ripens before 
that the seed is sown in the spring from the 
scaffold floors. Wheat and rye straw is con- 
stantly accumulating in stacks. Oats are fed 
without threshing to horses and mules. The 
garden with its fruit and vegetables was the 
best I have seen in the State, due largely to 
the interest taken in it by Mrs. Hughes, who 
is sensible enough to know that a farmer's 
wife is entitled to the best the land will pro- 
duce, and has spirit enough to see that the 
title is secured. 
A Threatened Curse. 

The Doctor, I am sorry to say, is seriously 
contemplating the production of tobacco upon 
a large scale. He will put in 50 acres this 
year, and if it promises well the area will be 
several times larger next year. ‘Tobacco and 
whiskey appear to be the chief articles of 
shipment at all the railroad stations and 
wharves in the country. According to the 
last annual report of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, a copy of which was kindly furnished 
me by a member, the amount of whiskey 
moved through that city last year was 520,- 
677 barrels; of leaf tobacco 6,035 hogs- 
heads, and of tobacco manufactured, and in 
other forms, a total of 14, 40,094 pounds. 
Virginia has been ruined by tobacco and Ken- 
tucky can be ruined too. But I suppose if 
those 200 Yankees find their way to the blue 
grass country, they would raise tobacco if 
they thought they could get more money out 
of the land than by raising cattle, or making 
dairy products. 

Average Profits. 

In reply to my inquiries Dr. Hughes stated 
that taxes in his county are 45 cents per $100, 
but will be higher in future as more money is 
to be raised for the public schools, which I am 
sorry to say, compare but poorly with ours at 
the North, though they are gradually improv- 
ing. He also stated that he is not satisfied 
unless he clears six per cent on his invested 
capital ; though some years it is less, it is of- 
ten much more. Last year, in order to close 
a settlement with a partner, he sold out all the 
stock and tools, and realized from the sale 
$27,000, which is a pretty handsome sum to 
carry in personal farm property. 

Farm of Mr. John B. Guthrie, 

of Bloomfield. Mr. Guthrie is a pretty good 
farmer, a genuine Kentuckian, loyal to his 
country and to his conscience, and has a part- 
ner in life that is as true a wife and mother 
as the best American blood can produce on 
any soil. I was sick nearly the whole time 
during my two days’ stay here, and a sick 
person among strangers, in a strange country, 
has the best of opportunities to learn what 
kind of hearts the people carry, into whose 
hands he may chance to fall. Measured by 
the rule laid down eighteen centuries ago: 
‘*As you do it unto the least of these, ye do 
it unto me,” souls like those possessed by 
such men and women as Mr. and Mrs. Guth- 
rie will pass at any portal where integrity of 
character is rated above worldly gains, kind- 
ness above selfishness. 

In some ways Mr. Guthrie is a very funny 
man; he knows more history than he could 
write in a life time, and I felt almost wicked 
as I lay there on his comfortable sofa, that I 
sometimes dropped off in sleep while he was 
reciting it to me so kindly; but he was my 
nurse, and I a passive patient. I think he, 
like Agassiz, has not much time to make mon- 
ey; but then he has a couple of hundred acres 
of blue grass land, which he takes very good 
care of, and which yield him and those depen- 
dent upon him a very comfortable support. 
He has some 75 acres in wheat, 11 in corn, 
and 20 in hay, which cuts two tons per acre; 
keeps a half dozen or more cows, a herd of 
young mules and colts and a few sheep and 
swine. The work is chiefly done by the help of 
one man and boy, with about #40 expense for 
extra help in harvest. A grown son hires 
in the vicinity, which he works upon shares, 
on his own account, and two well educated 
daughters divide their time between teaching, 
dress-making and house-work, after the genu- 
ine New England style of well bred country 

irls. 
7 I am suspicious that my friend, T. J. Guth- 
rie, has not introduced me into the families of 
the average Kentuckian. I have certainly not 
visited farms in the order of the census enu- 


merator. 





| grass,” when house keepers in the country 


apple jelly, strawberries and cream, and | 
think a few other things that I have forgotten, 
and this in the season between ‘thay and 


often find it so very difficult to get up any sort 
of variety in their table fare. In two days 
tuey may add green peas from their own gar- 
den. i. Ws. 


SEASONABLE TOPICS. 








Tough Ploughing. 

I have just been breaking up an old aspara- 
gus bed, that had been some twelve years in 
bearing, and had become so much run out as 
It was the hard- 
est piece of ploughing I have had for a long 


to be no longer profitable. 


time; the roots lie from six to twelve inches 
below the surface, and are exceedingly tough. 
[ was determined to doa thorough job, and 
hitched four horses to a large plough, took 
off the wheel and coulter, and crowded it 
down to the beam; it was very heavy work 
for the ploughman, as well as for the horses, 
and it required three men with forks to throw 
out the roots after the plough, but I believe 
it is better to do a job of this sort thoroughly, 
than to be bothered with the roots for two or 
three years, as would be the case if they are 
not removed at once, for it takes them about 
as long to rot as it does a bassock; they will 
now be easily carted off and burned, and then 
the land will be in good order for turnips, 
with a dressing of phosphate and a little ma- 
nure. 
Insect Enemies. 

Insects are extremely numerous this year; 
between the cut-worms and the maggots, the 
early cabbages and cauliflowers are having a 
hard time of it, and radishes in many places 
are nearly worthless by reason of a maggot. 
The cool weather, however, has kept the 
weeds in check, and they have as yet given 
little trouble. 
make them start up rapidly. 

The Frost. 
The effects of the recent freeze are now ap- 


A few hot days, however, will 


parent, and easily observed. There has been 
a good deal of damage done to the apple 
crop, the fruit on the outside of the trees 
where exposed to the cold wind, being mostly 
destroyed ; some, however, remain in the 
middle of the trees, but if the injury done is 
generally as much as it is in this neighbor- 
hood, the apple crop will be very short. As 
is usual in such cases, the frost was much 
more severe in some spots than in others 
quite near; tomato plants and other tender 
things were killed outright in some places, 
slightly damaged in others, while some quite 
near them escaped unharmed. On the whole 
the damage has been very considerable; but 
the loss will be divided, the farmer will have 
less produce to sell, but what he has will com- 
mand a higher price. 
Short Crops. 

We are still feeling some of the effects of 
Jast year’s drought in the short crops of straw- 
berries, rhubarb and asparagus; all these 
crops depend upon the growth of the previous 
year for the strength of plant necessary to 
yield a large crop; it is several years since 
the prices of these articles have ruled so high 
as at present, but it would not be safe to 
argue from this that they will always sell as 
well, or that they are likely to be very profit- 
able ; indeed, the danger is that the present 
high prices will stimulate over production and 
that we may see a glut of these very articles 
after a year or two has given time to increase 
the area devoted to them; they are alt slow 
things to get started, and do not yield any 
return till the second or third year after 
planting, and when they do not sell at a remu- 
nerative price the disappointment is propor- 
tioned to the length of time we have had to 
wait for the returns. 

Thin out the Hens. 

{t is too much the habit of careless farmers 
to keep a considerable stock of old hens 
through the summer; it is a great mistake ; 
they will soon stop laying and begin to moult, 
and will not pay for keeping ; it is better to 
thin out now, all that are two years old or 
more and dispose of them for what they will 
bring. If of some rare breed, whose eggs 
sell at fancy prices, hens may pay for keeping 
the third year, but some of the most success- 
ful poultry keepers prefer to kill them after 
only one year's laying, especially if they were 
early hatched pullets and have laid well 
through the winter. Such poultry usually 
sells for a better price now, than later in the 
season, when the market is well supplied with 
young chickens. A little timely attention to 
such matters makes the difference often be- 


The Bees, 

Bees, for some reason, seem to have suf- 
fered very severely from last winter ; many of 
the farmers of Middlesex County lost all, or 
nearly all, their stock ; probably the dark and 
damp weather which prevailed was unfavora- 
ble to them. It would be interesting to know 
whether those who wintered their bees in cel- 
lars or pits were more successful, and we 
should be glad to hear from them as to the re- 
sults of this method of wintering. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer, 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


The Department of Agriculture—Its \ork- 
ing—Aims and Service. 

The Department of Agriculture is one of the 
prominent features of attraction in Washington if 
we may judge by the number of persons who come 
from the East and the West, the North and the 
South to pay it a passing visit. No less than the 
Capitol or the White House, the Treasury or the 
National Museum, or the Corcoran Gallery,it seems 
to be included in the usual round of sight seeing. 
The Department, while giving prominence to utility, 
has an eye to beauty as well as practical uses. 
One who sees the National Capitol at this season of 
the year, sees it in its glory, and certainly the 
grounds belonging to the Department, laid out 
with tine drives and adorned with green lawns, 


It should not be pastured for some months after 
sowing. The complaints of want of hardiness and 
endurance proceed from pasturing it before its 
roots have become stayed in the soil. The seed- 
bed for it should receive a considerable amount of 
preparation. It will catch on unprepared ground, 
but not well. Harrow the land till it is fine before 
sowing. The aftermath is urfisually valuable. 
One of the good features of this grass is that it 
will grow in the shade; this makes it very desira- 
ble for woodland pastures; it is this, I believe, 
which gives it its name of orchard grass. 

Another pasture grass which should receive more 
attention is blue grass. Because it has attained 
such prominence in Kentucky the idea is not un- 
common that it will not do well elsewhere; but it 
is a very profitable pasture grass on nearly every 
soil north of the fortieth parallel. It is fit only 
for pasture; but as a pasture grass it stands in the 
very front rank. Like orchard grass it grows 
early and late; and like this grass again, it does 
well in the shade, making it a valuable grass for 
woodland pasture. It remains green and nutritious 
during winter. I have seen cattle feasting on it 
during winter, where it had not been cropped late 
in the summer, and had grown up and fallen down. 
I have several times obtained the very best of feed 
during the winter. It is said that for stock food 
one acre of blue grass is worth one acre of corn, 
and I know that it will cost much less. I believe 
‘(* to be & good plan to have one pasture for sum- 
mer grazing, and one for winter grazing. It stands 
the winter well. Some consider it in this quality 
superior to any other grass we have. It blossoms 
early in the summer. Some grasses withstand 
drouth better than it, but it is not injured by lack 
of moisture so much as some others. It may be 
pastured severely, but the better plan is to allow it 





trees of various kinds, aromatic shrubs, playing 
fountains, rustic vases, and beds of flowers, con- 
tribute their full share to the charms of this beau- 
tiful city. 

The Department was organized as a separate 
branch of the Government in 1862, for the purpose, 
as stated in the Act of Congress establishing it, “of 
acquiring and diffusing among the people of the 
United States, useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, 
propagate and distribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds and plants.” Nor can one who 
is at all familiar with its operations fail to admit 
that it is carrying out in the most efficient manner 
the design of its establishment. 

The Department, it must be confessed, has not 
always been so highly regarded as at present. Ow- 
ing, however, to the able and wise management of 
Dr. Loring it has come to receive universal respect 
and confidence. The action of Congress in passing 
so readily the agricultural appropriation bills testi- 
ties to the esteem in which he is held as Commis- 
sioner. Indeed, the value of the service which the 
Department under his direction is rendering to the 
country, is acknowledged on every hand. But while 
it is doing a good work in the development of our 
agricultural interests, it needs to have placed at its 
disposal additional means and increased facilities, 
in order that it may accomplish a still grander 
work. And when we think of the relation of ag- 
riculture to the well being of a people; when we 
reflect that according to the Census of 1580 there are 
in the United States 
876 farm laborers, and that the value of the farins 


4,225,945 farmers, and 3,° 





to attain to a good growth. The greatest objection 
to this grass is the difficulty in getting ground seed- 
ed to it. The best plan is to carefully start a patch, 
and then by pasturing to scatter the seed, and 
thicken the sward. 

Our farmers would find it to their interest to 
seed the fescue grasses more largely. My article 
is already so long that 1 can hardly do more than 
They afford excel- 
lent cropping for cattle, but yet better for sheep, 
This 
latter variety would be an excellent grass to mix 
with orchard and blue grasses, as it will do well on 
sandy, old fields, where these grasses would grow, 
but not make a luxuriant pasture. It withstands 
droughts remarkably well, and its aftermath is 
valuable. Other varieties are meadow fescue, tall 


call] attention to these grasses. 


and one variety is known as sheep’s fescue. 


fescue, &c. They are all good sheep grasses, and 
especially adapted to dry, sandy, sterile soils. 
Joun M. Srau, 


For the New England Farmer. 
BARBED WIRE FENCE. 


I regret to say that I have been greatly disap- 
pointed in my limited experience with barbed wire 
fence. I flattered myself that the farmers of Ver- 
mont, with other sections of our common country, 
had in this fence the rare fortune that had been 
hoped for, but no one was sanguine of success. 
When barbed wire was introduced into Vermont, 
and a farmer could construct an efficient fence with 
it at less expense than with timber from his own 
farm, 1 thought an important advance had been 





is $10,197,096,776; of implements and machinery 


$406,520,055, and of live stock $1,500,384,707, mak- 


ing a total of $12,104,001,538, we must at once ad- 
mit that a Department which has to deal with so 
vast and precious an industry deserves to receive in | 
all possible ways the most generous support, and | 
the warmest encouragement on the part of our na- 
tional Congress. 

The Department is performing great service to 
the farmers of the country, not only by the reports 
which it sends out, and the experiments which it 
makes, but by means of its extensive correspon- 
dence. It would seem, from the communications 
which are addressed to it, as if it were regarded as 
the fountain-head of wisdom on all matters rela- 
ting to agriculture. It is interesting to read the 
letters which come, not simply from the different 





parts of our own country, but from foreign lands, 


asking for information in regard to fruits and 


flowers, wheat and corn, sheep and cows, trees and 


shrubs, horses and mules, artesian wells, and the 
best modes of drainage. 
ble to estimate the worth of this knowledge, which, 
in answer to such inquiries, is diffused through the 
length and breadth of the land. No man can com- 
pute the unseen, but real influence of the Depart- 
ment upon the farming interests of the nation, more 
than he can analyze the effects of the rain or the 


Of course it is impossi- 


sunshine, or the dew, or the chemical properties of 
earth and air upon the products of the soil. 

The Department, in its aims and methods, com- 
bines the scientific and the practical. It gives em- 
phasis to the idea that in the sphere of agricul- 
ture the two must never be divorced, but remain 
wedded together in the closest union. In 
ways it encourages thorough investigation into the 
nature of soils, plants, insects, and seeds. It keeps 
up an intimate connection with the agricultural 
colleges of the several States, and appoints conven- 
tions for scientific discussion. It has men of the 
highest attainments in their respective fields em- 
ployed in making original researches. But while 
it values the investigations of science, it equally 
values the results of practical experience; indeed, 
mere theory, however plausible, is deemed of lit- 
tle account. The theory must be tested, and unless 
by actuai application it stands the test, it must be 
discarded; hence, the Department, in the prosecu- 
tion of its work, plants itself firmly on the reason- 
able ground, that itis by the proper union of the 
experimental with the scientific that real progress 
is to be anticipated in the domain of agriculture. 
The main building, an elegant brick structure, 
170 feet long, and 61 feet deep, three stories high, 
with a Mansard roof, contains the office of the 
Commissioner, the various rooms occupied by the 
clerks, the library with its twelve thousand vol- 


many 


umes, consisting of agricultural reports of the De- 
partment, and of the several State Boards, and 
other works on agriculture, or subjects connected 
with it, the Museum full of interesting objects, the 
Laboratory, where valuable experiments are made, 
and the botanical, chemical, entomological, forestry, 
and statistical divisions. Here in the edifice de- 
voted to Agriculture, as a Temple to Religion, one 
sees unmistakable evidence of the dignity and im- 
portance of the calling of the American farmer ; 
here, under the influence of one guiding mind, ac- 
tive brains, and eager hands are busy day by day 
in doing a service which has a vital bearing on the 
material welfare and progress of the country. 

In subsequent letters I will give a more partic- 
ular account of the work done in this building in 
the different divisions. Davip BREMNER. 
Washington, D. C , June 10th, 1884. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MORE GRASSES. 





We not only need more grain in this country, but 
more grasses. We do not cultivate half of the 
number of varieties which we should. In this par- 
ticular English farmers are far ahead of us. It 
may be said that in this country not more than six 
varieties of grass are extensively or generally cul- 
tivated. It is rare to find more than three different 
grasses sown together; but one variety should be 
in each meadow. The different varieties do not 
ripen at the same time, and one will be ready to cut 
for hay when the others are not. But this very 
fact makes a variety of grasses in a pasture a thing 
to be desired ; it provides a succession. There is 
another reason why our pastures should contain 
a greater variety of grasses than they do, and I 
am sorry to say it is something which our farmers 
have overlooked. A variety of food is just as es- 
sential to the well-being of an animal in summer as 
in winter. It is very nearly as bad to feed but 
one grass, as to feed but one grain. The profitable 
digestion and assimilation of food demands a vari- 
ety of food, and it is just as necessary to provide 
this variety of food in the pasture as in the crib. 

A grass which should be sown more than it is, 
is orchard grass. It is a very early grass. It will 
do well in any part of the country north of 35° 
north latitude. Its preference is for a soil moder- 
ately dry, porous, fertile, and inclined to be sandy. 
But it will grow profitably upon a variety of soils. 
On a lean, sterile soil it may be made very profit- 
able by giving a top dressing of stable manure. 
The poorest soil is a stiff, wet clay ; in this the roots 
are not sufficiently vigorous to insure a luxurious 
top growth. Its great earliness is a strong point in 
its favor. It will furnish good cropping in the 
spring almost before any other grass. Its season of 
growth is long; this is another strong recommen- 
dation. It grows late in the fall. It blossoms 
about the time of red clover. It grows upon good 
soil to a height of three feet. After cutting or 
cropping it springs up very fast; this unfits it for 
lawns, but is a strong point in its favor as a pas- 
ture grass; in this particular it stands unrivalled. 
In rainy weather it will frequently spring up three 
or four inches in a week. It seems to make an ef- 
fort in proportion to the severity with which it is 
cropped. The seed must be sown very thick, for it 
cannot be said against this grass that it grows too 





tween profit and loss. 





much in stools—a fault remedied by thick seeding. 


| crush, and the most unruly cattle would respect it. 


made in the expense and durability of farm fences. 

I did hesitate to recommend it in a few of 
our agricultural papers. I did not suppose I was 
mistaken when I wrote that an efficient and perma- 
be constructed with this wire, 
not blow down, and an earth- 
would not 


not 


nent fence could 


which wind could 


quake would not shake down, snow 


I was certainly mistaken about the snow; this 
fence will not stand in the snow drifts of this sec- 
tion of Vermont, nor do I now believe any wire fence 
I was surprised in the spring to see the havoc 
the drifts had made with my favorite fence, that was 
to take the place of my wooden fences as fast as 
they had to be rebuilt. I will state how the mis- 
chief is done: Suppose, what often happens, that 
snow falls, and the wind drifts over my wire fence ; 


will. 


there comes a rain and dampens the snow ; and the 
frost forms a crust over one or more of the wires; 
not unlikely this will be repeated several 
times; and when the spring comes, and the heavy 
snow settles, it takes the wires with it, by drawing 
the staples, or snapping them off as though they 
This tells the story of my expe- 


and 


were pipe stems. 
rience with wire fences. 

° J. G. Goovuve. 
10th, 1884. 


Vershire, Vt., June 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 
A Cold Wave. 

It is seldom that this part of the country is visit- 
ed by as severe a frost as was experienced on the 
Wednesday was rainy, 
growing cool towards night. Thursday was cold 
and windy with a lowering temperature, which con- 
tinned te go down, and on Friday morning the 
thermometer indicated a degree of temperature eight 
degrees below the freezing point. Ice was formed 
varying in thickness, according to the locality, 
from three-eighths of an inch to one inch. Its ef- 
fect upon vegetation was very disastrous; crops 
susceptible to its influence were very seriously dam- 
aged, or totally destroyed. Edward P. Lyman had 
potatoes that were just ready to blossom that were 
entirely destroyed. 

It is difficult to estimate the degree of damage. 
It is possible that corn just coming up, and the 
same of potatoes may come forward and make a 
crop, but it becomes evident that where the crop is 
considerably advanced, its ruin is complete. J. A. 
Lewis of Willimantic estimates his loss on the 
strawberry crop alone to be not less than $1000. 
How serious the injury to the apple crop is remains 
to be seen, but probably it will be very serious. One 
singular condition was observed; on the east side 
of the Columbia reservoir, which covers a surface 
of about 300 acres, for a considerable distance there 
was little, if any, indications of the frost. The 
wind blew from the west, or northwest, across the 
reservoir, and evidently carried with it an influence 
from the water that neutralized the influence of the 
cold. 


the morning of May 30th. 


Top-Dressing Fields. 

We are more and more impressed with the im- 
portance of top-dressing mowing lands. Of course 
cultivation becomes necessary for the production ot 
of different crops, but otherwise the maintenance 
of mowing land could be effected by top dressing. 
Upon ground that is naturally rough and stony, 
cultivation and re-seeding often gives occasion for 
considerable labor in the removal of stones brought 
to the surface; in such cases, if once a good sod is 
secured, the maintenance by top-dressing becomes 
much more agreeable and satisfactory. We have 
marked with satisfaction the effect of a top-dress- 
ing in the late fall of 1882. It was upon a field in 
which the grass was growing thin. Last season 
there was a considerable increase, but it remained 
for this spring to exhibit a most remarkable in- 
crease of growth of clover and timothy, which was 
nearly or quite exterminated, as far as appearance 
would indicate. We know that there are farmers 
who think little of top dressing, but our experience 
has been that upon our soil top-dressing uniformly 
produces good results. 

Pulverizing the Soil. 

One of the conditions of success in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is its pulverization. Without this 
the operation of culture becomes tedious, and its 
results unsatisfactory. For two seasons we have 
noticed the operation of the disc harrow, as it is 
employed upon a sod newly turned over. In both 
instances the sod was as well turned as could be ex- 
pected, but fully showed the furrows, and gave ev- 
idence that it was sod before the use of the harrow, 
but after using the harrow, passing over the piece 
thoroughly, no one could detect any appearance 
that it was sod. The entire surface was well pul- 
verized, and in excellent condition to receive seed 
of any kind that might be planted, or even for re- 
seeding. Of course in order to secure the most 
satisfactory results requires that the soil be free 
from stones, so as to admit of the free use of the 
several discs, of which the harrow is composed. 
We should imagine that as an implement for the 
preparation of the soil for seeding down, the disc 
harrow with the roller would serve a most excellent 
purpose. 

Peach Trees, 

It is very evident that the severe iee storm of last 
winter was disastrous to peach trees ; largely so from 
the breaking and splitting off of branches, and the 
severe chilling given to seeds. Farmers were get- 
ting more courageous, and entering into the culti- 
vation of the fruit with considerable promise of 
success, and it is hoped that their zeal will not 
abate in consequence of an unfortunate result. 
There is no fruit more delicious than a good peach 
for eating purposes, and their excellence for can- 
ning purposes is fully acknowledged by the good 
housewife ; it would be a pleasure to return to those 
good old times when peaches were so plenty that 
the family felt at liberty to eat them as freely as 


Hickory Nuts. 


the younger members of the family. Here in New 
England very many farms, in addition to the chest- 
nut trees that furnish a delicious nut, are supplied 
with the shag-bark walnut, which is so desirable. 
If farms are not so supplied, nuts should be plant- 
ed so that the trees may be grown, as they can be 
if care be taken. We have, within twenty-five feet 
of our house, a hickory nut tree, that, when at its 
best, will produce some bushels of nuts. There 
was formerly one further away, a real monareh of 
the forest that was blown down, (being old and 
partially decayed,) by a powerful wind, that pro- 
duced the best nuts we ever saw, and for the sur- 
plus of which there was always a demand by those 
acquainted with the fruit of that tree, and from 
which enough nuts have been sold at one time with 
which to purchase a barrel of flour. From the 
nuts of these trees, which have been buried in the 
soil, other trees have sprung up, and grown to 
bearing proportions, and we vow have within twen- 
ty rods of our dwelling three trees that have so 
come from the seed, and grown to a size for fur- 
nishing a good quantity of nuts within a period of 
about thirty years. 

We have never had any experience in grafting 
the walnut, although it is claimed that it can be 
done, and we remember when a boy of cutting 
some scions from the tree described above, for one 
who always purchased the nuts if he could get 
them, and supposed the trial was made, but with 
what result we never learned. There is nothing 
more pleasing during the long winter evenings for 
the young, than to iudulge in a feast of apples and 
hickory nuts. WiLitiAmM H. Yeomans. 

Columbia, Conn. 





Selections. 


FOOD AND BREED AS AFFECTING 
QUALITY OF MILK. 

Dr. Voelker recently delivered the opening 
lecture of a course of lectures before the Stu- 
dents of the Royal Agricultural College at Ci- 
rencester, England, and in the course of his 
remarks gn dairying had the following to say 
upon the influence of food and breed on the 
quality of milk :— 

In 1862 1 made some experiments with a 
view of finding out, if possible, how it was 
that some of our cows produced at that time 
such bad milk. Our cows were wretchedly 
fed, and we had rancid butter and very indif- 
ferent cheese. I wanted to find the reason of 
the peor milk, and I saw the cows milked, and 
when I analyzed the milk regularly in the lab- 


It is always best to provide for the necessities of 


the wants of the tree, mingling it to the need 
of strength required. The old farmers had 
never heard of tree hospitals. And so with 
shade trees ard flowers, with vegetables and 
cereals, the hitherto treeless and barren waste 
has been made to bloom, and blossom, and to 


— 


vay. 
The old farmers admitted that Hampstead 
Plains were good for grazing purposes. The 
Judge, thinking likewise, took 150 sheep from 
a Westchester farm where they did not thrive 
well, and grazed them a few years on the 
plains, paying for their keeping and all ad- 
ditions out of the increase, and now has a big 
herd of over a thousand that is the envy of the 
old farmers, and, indeed, of everybody who 
sees them. 

Judge Hilton has full accounts of the out- 
lay of the great farm, and says it has paid as 
an investment. 
about it, but each expense was put down in 
black and white, and the returns on each 
item noted. He takes as much pride in his 
hay and potatoes as any of the old farmers, 
and it may be believed he has shown them a 
point or two in what he ‘knows about farming.’ 
Some day he is expected to write a book on 
farming, at least when he gets time. For the 
present he proposes to use the 3500 acres in 
raising bay and baling it for market, for all 
of which he has a steady demand.—Chicago 
| Tribune. 





DOUBLE CROPPING ON THE FARM. 


I have long been satisfied that a few far- 
mers have a true conception of the capabilities 
of their land. I reported to the Tribune the 
other day about certain fine crops of potatoes, 
but they were not the entire product of the 
soil for that season. Upon one field a quick- 
growing variety of white beans, here known 
as mediums, were planted in the rows some 
time in June. The potatoes, having been 
planted very early, were fit to dig in the lat- 
ter part of July. ‘The land being in fine con- 
dition, the second crop came on well, and the 
beans when fit, were pulled and set up around 
stakes about six feet high. Some short pieces 
of boards having been put on the ground to 
protect the bottom layer from wet and mould, 
we tier them around the stake with the roots 
up, and at the top tie a cord around them to 
keep them in place, as well as to help protect 
them from wet weather. This seems to me 
the best method of curing this crop I have 
ever seen tried. The yield was a fair one, 
and the price being high that year, they sold 
for $2 per bushel. 

The following scason the crop was taken 
off the latter part of July and first part of 
August. The land was ploughed and sown 
with Purple-top, flat turnip seed—in drills, 
(if I recollect aright, ) the rows sixteen inches 





oratory I was perfectly astounded to find how, 
with a change of food, the character of the 
milk changed immediately. In the month of 
September, 1862, our cows gave milk that 

only contained 1§ per cent of pure butter | 
fat—you can add one quarter more to repre- 

sent the quantity of commercial butter—and 

90.7 per cent of water. In the evening the 

cows milked a little poorer—90.7 per cent of 
water, and only a little over 14 per cent of | 
pure butter fat. Mr. Coleman thought the | 
scant herbage accounted for this poverty of | 
the milk, and also for the scanty supply which 
the cows furnished. He therefore put the 
cows in the stable in the evening, and gave 
them hay, mangolds and rape cake, (rape 
cake is very good food if you can get it tree | 
from mustard,) and the result was that imme- 
diately the quality of the milk improved. 
Then he gave them the palm-nut meal, with 
the same result, and so rapid was the im- | 
provement that, by giving the cows concen- | 
trated food in the evening, the milk of the | 
following morning was immediately very much 

richer than that of the evening before, so that 
in something like six hours the food told upon 
the quality of the milk. 

It is surprising how rapidly oily matters 
introduced into the food will find their 
way into the milk. I mention this to throw 
a little light on the question whether morn- 
ing or evening milk is the better. It is 
entirely a question of feeding. If you feed 
the cows well in the day, the evening milk is 
rich, and if you leave off the feed at night, the 
morning milk is poor. As a rule, therefore, 
the evening milk is somewhat richer than the 
morning, but it does not follow that it is in- 
variably the case. I find, for instance, d 


| 











aur- 

ing the twelve months to which I have refer- 

red, that out of thirty-two samples of morn- 

ing and evening milk, in eight cases the morn- 

ing milk was poorer than the evening; on 

four days the morning milk was the richer, 

while on the remaining four days there was 

no appreciable difference between the quality 

of the morning and evening milk. 
From a table before me, I see I have found 

as much as four per per cent of pure butter 
fat, and I have found as little as 1} per cent. 
I have found similar difference in experiments 
which for the last four years | have carried on 
under my own personal supervision, seeing 
the cows milked, and so forth, at the shows of 
the British Dairy Farming Association at Isl- 
ington. In 1879 we had in the showyard an 
Ayrshire cow whose milk produced 54 per 
cent of pure butter fat, while that of a Dutch 
cow gave as little as 24 percent. In the suc- 
ceeding years we had similar variations, but I 
cannot help giving you the results of the last 
year’s milk trials which have just passed 
through my hands, relating to the show held 
on the 24th October last, and I confine my 
quotations to prize winners. ‘The first prize 
animal, a large Dutch cow, a very profitable 
animal to the milk dealers, gave in the morn- 
ing, 31 lbs. 4 oz., or about three gallons, and 
in the evening 29 Ibs., total 60 Ibs. 4 oz., 
roughly speaking, six gallons of milk in the 
day. But when we examined the milk I found 
that the produce of the Dutch cow gave only 
2.86 of pure butter fat, total solids 12.12, 
leaving 88 per cent of water—evidently not a 
rich milk. The second prize cow, a very 
taking little Devon, gave in the morning 154 





lbs. ; in the evening 11 lbs., total 264 lbs. of 
milk in the day, or about 24 gallons, less than 
half the quantity of the Dutch cow. But the 
milk of the Devon cow gave 54 per cent of 
pure butter fat, and would, therefore, make 
13 Ibs. of saleable butter per day, while the 
six gallons of milk of the Dutch cow would 
only make 14 lbs. of butter. 


STEWART’S LONG ISLAND FARM. 





Facts for Gardeners--Do Crops Run Out ?-- 
Raising Pigeons for Profit--Steam Food for 
Animals--Farm Notes. 





One of the largest farms on the Atlantic slope 
of the Alleghanies is that on Hampstead Plain, 
started by the late A. T. Stewart, the New 
York dry goods merchant, and carried on 
since his death by Judge Hilton, his executor. 
It was a tract of 3,500 acres of barren waste, 
which nobody had thought was worth anything 
as farming land, and it was therefore bought 
very cheap. When Judge Hilton began to 
low and plant, many of the old farmers 
aughed. but the result proved the igno- 
rance of some people as to the real value of 
the land. Scientibe examination of the soil 
was made, and it was found that with appro- 
priate manure about every thing suitable to 
this latitude could be raised in great abundance 
and perfection, not only in ordinary kinds but 
of superior quality. Our farmers shook their 
heads wisely when they saw thousands of dol- 
lars expended for the latest models of farming 
utensils. The steam plow, the steam roller, 
the improved reapers and mowers, compris- 
ing all the latest improvements in farmers’ 
tools, opened the eyes of the old farmers, 
especially when the crops turned out so fine 
that they were in extensive demand for seed. 
The barren waste become a fruitful plain. 
When the Judge talked of using New York 
City eee for manure, the old 
farmers again laughed. They ‘‘reckoned” 
he would not raise very heavy crops out of to- 
mato cans, coal dust, hoop skirte and _brick- 
dust manure. But the Judge went ahead 
and took all the manure the Street Department 
would give him. When the farmers got ma- 
nure they had to pay for it. The Judge got 
his for nothing, except the cost of conveyance 
and the labor of a few Italians, picking out 
the tomato cans, hoop skirts, bottles, brick- 
bats, and such like things not considered 
necessary to improve the land. It was found 
that the street manure was not only cheaper 
but better than the most expensive qualities 
in use. 

Then, again, the old farmers said that trees 
would not flourish; none had ever grown 
there, and none ever would on those barren 
plains. Judge Hilton has simply planted 
and raised thousands upon thousands, hund- 
reds of thousands, and created a nestling place 
for ox that is a boon to the great city. 
He never lost his trees, for he had them nurs- 
ed oa. If he found a tree ailing it was 
nursed y- He i a tree hospi- 
tal, and had his tree doctors, and his tree 





they would apples. - 





medicines, too; that is, he suited the soil to 


| expect to plant the squash seed next month 


apart. This was from the 14th to the 18th 
of August. 
to run through them with the hand cultivator, 
and to thin out che rows in places where they 
It was as handsome a 
ever saw. Sometimes 


were too thick. 
of flat turnips as I 


There was no guess work | 


greatest possible amount of cow food from a 
small area of land, he will be surprised at the 
results that he obtains, especially those seen 

}in the pail.—American Agriculturist for 

| . . 

| July. 

| 

| a ee ae aiienade 

| STRAWBERRIES FOR NEXT SUM- 

MER. 


Whether we make a bed the coming fall, or 
next spring, by setting out plants from run- 
ners that have taken root in an old bed, a fair 
crop of fruit can not be expected until 1886. 
A few scattered berries may be borne, but 
nothing like a crop, until such plants have 
been in their new location for a year. The 
only way in which it is posssible to prepare a 
bed that will afford a crop next spring, is to 
set out pot-layered plants. At present, near- 
ly all of the nurserymen supply pot-layered 
| plants ; it is true that they cost more than plants 
dug up from the beds where they have taken 
| root, but only enough more to pay for extra 
} trouble. If one has an established bed, he 
| can easily strike the runners in pots himself. 
J 
| 





The earliest runners will give the strongest 
plants, but it is not too late to layer them 
early this month. Small pots, two or three 
| inches across the top, are to be filled with 
light, rich soil. Strong runners, just about to 
take root, are selected, and a pot of soil is set 
or plunged in the soil of the bed, directly un- 
der each runner, planting the pot well down, 
so that its edge will be on a ual with the 
surface of the bed. Place the runner, or 
rather the young plant at the end of it, in the 
centre of the pot, and hold it in place to pre- 
vent it being blown about, by the use of 
small hooked pegs, pieces of wire bent like a 
hairpin, or even by laying a small clod or 
stone upon it. 

When well-rooted, which will be in about 
three weeks, the slender stem that connects 
the new plant with the old, may be cut, and 
the potted plants will be ready to set out in 
the new bed. The sooner such plants can be 
set out the better, August being the best time 
if the plants are ready. The bed being well 
prepared, aud manured, set the plants in rows 
two feet apart, with eighteen inches between 
them in the row. Give the pots a thorough 
watering, and the ball of earth may be turn- 
ed out without the least disturbance of the 
roots. In a dry time the plants should be 
watered, and all runners that appear upon 
them are to be pinched off, in order to con- 
centrate the growth in the crown. At the ap- 
roach of winter, cover the bed with straw; 
it should lie thinly over the plants, and thicker 
between them.—American Ayriculturist for 
June. 





The only cultivation needed was | 


crop | 


there is a ready sale for all we have at a fair | 


price ; : ae 
me at least their cost for feed. I know many 
will say they are worthless for this purpose. 


but if not, they are always worth to | 


I also know that agricultural chemists say | 
| beyond the depth of atmospheric influences, 


that analyses show them to contain a very 
small proportion of nutritive matter. But 
simple facts are very stubborn things to get 
over or around. I have fed them every win- 
ter for a number of years, and always with 
the same result. 

In December, I put seven breeding 
sows into pens and began feeding them on 
turnips. They had nothing else to eat until 
in March, a short time before they were ex- | 
pected to come in, their feed was partially 
changed. Years ago, I placed in a pen, a 
number of shotes for wintering. A few weeks 
afterward, one of my neighbors—one of the 
best farmers in the county—while looking 
over the stock came to this pen of pigs. Says 
he: ‘*Well, Smith, I think those are as fine | 
and thrifty a lot of shotes as I ever saw.” 1} 
asked him what he supposed they had to eat. 
He replied that they certainly must have had 
good feed, and plenty of it. He could scarce- | 
ly believe me when I told him that they had 
been fed upon flat turnips and nothing else 
for a number of weeks. 

Now, let no reader get the idea that by 
raising some turnips and throwing them out 
whole and in a frozen condition, or where | 
they will immediately freeze, to a lot of hogs 
running in an open field, with but little if any | 
shelter, they will do well and keep in good 
condition. My hogs are wintered in warm | 
pens, where it does not freeze except in very | 


1882, 


cold weather. They have plenty of bedding. | 
All of the roots I feed, whether to horses, 


freeze. If there is dirt to any extent upon 
them they are thrown into tubs and _ stirred 
around for a minute to clean them, and are 
then run through a root-cutter before being 
distributed to the stock. Whether turnips, 
beets, rutabagas, carrots or parsnips are fed 
to hogs, they have all they willeat. For other | 
stock they are made only a partial feed. 
Another crop that I have successfully rais- 
ed in connection with potatoes is the Hub- 
bard squash. We have now some six or eight 
acres planted with Early Rose potatoes and 


| 
cattle or hogs, are kept where they will not | 


in hills say ten to twelve feet apart each way. 

sy the latter part of July, when the potatoes 
are dug, the vines will have partially covered 
the ground. It will require some extra care 
to prevent injury to them in digging the pota- 
toes. But we expect to have the vines about 
grown by the middle of August, and some of 
the squashes set. In such cases we consider 
the crop about a certainty. No one will say 
that squashes are not valuable for feed in 
there is no market for them. Hogs, 
cows, and young cattle do well upon them | 
with but very little other feed. These are | 
only a few of the crops that I have doubled | 
successfully. But to make a complete success 
the farmer must have good land, and it must 
be well fertilized. If it needs draining it 
must have it. Finally it must be thoroughly 
cultivated. No slipshod, haphazard farmer 
or method of farming will wai double crop- 
ping a suecess.—Pres. J. M. Smith in N. ¥ 
Tribune. 





case 





On farms where the dairy is an important 
part of the husbandry, provision is made by 
sowing soiling crops, to supplement the di- 
minished pasturage in midsummer. Those 
who keep only the ‘‘family cow,” or at most, 
two or three cows, find the flow of milk to de- 
crease, and often without any green crop pro- 
vided for keeping it up. The territory of 
those who keep but a single cow, is often re- 
stricted to a small pasture and a vegetable 
garden. The garden should be made to sup- 
plement the pasture, and this may be done to 
some extent by securing for the cow much 
from the garden that usually goes to waste. 
Every one who has a garden, tries to have ap 
abundance of green peas. After the vines 
have yielded their last profitable picking, in- 
stead of allowing them to remain upon the 
ground until that is wanted for another crop, 
feed the vines to the cow while they are still 
green and succulent. Se with sweet corn. 
When the last ear is plucked from a stalk or 
a hill, do not wait until the whole patch or 
row can be cleared, but pull up the stalks 
that have been deprived of ears, a few at a 
time, and feed them while in their best condi- 
tion. The outer leaves of early cabbages, 
and the leaves of beets, carrots, and turnips, 
carefully saved, will make an important item 
in the succulent food for the cow. If there 
is a space in the garden, from which an early 
crop has been removed, and it is not needed 
for a late garden crop, it should be growing 
something for the cow. Sweet corn may be 
sown thickly in rows for ‘‘fodder corn,” and 
afford welcome feed. It is well to have an 
abundance of cabbage plants of a large late 
variety, and set them out wherever there is 
room, and far beyond the needs of the family. 
An occasional cabbage next winter will be a 
treat to the cow. 

Experiments made a dozen years ago with 
some twenty varieties of the Southern Cow 
Pea showed, incidentally, that, even at the 
North, if they did not ripen their seeds, they 
would give an enormous weight of herbage 
upon a small area. This pea is highly valued 
for animals at the South, both fresh and as 
hay, and seems to be worth trying in North- 
ern localities, as a soiling plant. Where 
there is room, even a few square yards, it 
may be well to sow either H ian grass, 
or one of the plants called Millet, for late 
summer feed for the cow. If the soil is rich, 
an abundant crop may be cut. Besides sum- 
mer feed in the en, if there is room there 
or elsewhere, it is well to think of Jerusalem 
Artichokes as a winter treat. It is late now 
for a bes. ae but with the tops, which are 
highly relished, the tubers, being crisp, suc- 

ent and highly nutritious, will be most ac- 
ceptable as an addition to dry fodder. When 
one once fairly undertakes to produce the 





THE GERMINATION OF SEED. 





There can be no question that much loss is 
often occasioned by planting seeds so deep in 
the earth that their germination is either a 
matter of impossibility or so enfeebling to the 
after life of the plant, as to make the yield 
unprofitable. This is particularly the case 
with garden vegetables. Even in the field, 
the seed of the more vigorous plants, such as 
corn, for instance, will not sprout if deposited 


for without them they will surely perish. At 
seven inches deep it was found from actual 
experiments that corn would lie in the 
ground twenty-one days before coming up, 
and then it made its appearance in such an 
enfeebled condition that much of it died with- 
out maturing a single grain, and what did 
grow wore a weak and sickly appearance to 
the end. 

A like experiment with wheat, showed that 
at four inches deep, although be een 
the vitality of the plants was proportionately 
affected, and that they did not show them- 
selves above the ground until the sixteenth 
day. The seed of the same cereal planted at 
a depth of three-fourths of an inch, or one 
inch, will germinate in eight days in any 


| moggrately warm soil, and in six days when 


the rays of the sun have full power. 

The natural functions of the seed of plants, 
are, in germinating, to support the plant un- 
til it becomes sufliciently stout to throw out 
feeder roots near the surface, and which take 
the place of the germ after its powers have 
become exhausted ; and when the seed is de- 
posited so deep as to make its germination 
difficult, the support of the plant is thus in- 
terfered with at the most critical period of its 
existence. 

Counting the loss of seed not germinating, 
by reason of being planted too deep, with that 
resulting from the enfeebled growth of plants 
occasioned by the same cause, we can readily 
see the danger of planting too deep. 

All seed will germinate on top of the 
ground—it is Nature’s mode—and common 
sense should teach us that shallow planting is 
much the best, especially for the more tender 


seeds of the garden.— Baltimore Sun. 


BUDDING FOREST TREES. 


ly plants by the 
process known as budding, consists in taking 
from one tree or shrub, a bud, and transfer- 
ring it to another. The plant upon which the 
bud is placed, is called the stock. The limite 
of this operation are not very well defined, 
but for all practical purposes I may say that 
it is limited to the members of the same 
genus, or closely allied plants; that is, oaks 
may be budded on oaks, chestnut on chest- 
nut, and generally the nearer related the 
species, the more successful the operation. 
But, like all other rules pertaining to the 
propagation of plants, there are exceptions, 
and occasionally we may find that the wood 
of two species, belonging to the same genus, 
cannot be made to unite and form what is 
termed a union. 

There is always a preference in stocks be- 
longing to the same genus, and the propagat- 
or seeks the best for his purpose. I may say, 
however, that, as a rule, the weak and feeble- 
growing should always be placed upon the 
strong-growing, if rapid growth and long life 
is the object in view. 

Budding is usually performed in summer, 
soon after the buds, or a portion of them, are 
fully developed on the young wood of the 
present season's growth. The stock into 
which the buds are to be inserted, must be in 
a similar condition, although the stem or 
branch at the point of junction may be more 
than one year old, but in no case must the 
bark be so thick and rigid, that it cannot be 
readily separated from the wood beneath, be- 
cause the bud is to be inserted underthe bark 
of the stock, and unless this can be done, the 
operation will fail. 

We have to depend upon the assimilated or 
true sap, to form a union between the bud 
and the stock, the same as we do on layers 
and cuttings to produce roots, for all the op- 
erations are analogous, only in budding, the 
alburnous matter forms a union with the same 
material in the stock, while in the layer and 
cutting, it is emitted in the form of roots. 

The proper time for budding trees, must, 
of course, vary with the latitude, season, and 
kind of trees to be propagated, as some come 
forward earlier than others, but, as a rule, it 
may be performed as early in the season as 

ood plump buds can be found at the axils of 
leaves in shoots of the present season's 
growth. The upper and immature ones, can, 
of course, be discarded, if it is necessary to 
commence budding before all are in fit condi- 
tion to use.—A. S. Fuller in American Agri- 
culturist. 


The propagation of woody 





CUTTING TIMOTHY. 


The following method is that of an educat- 
ed Indiana farmer: Timothy, unquestionably 
makes much the best hay for all classes of 
stock when well cured, which is more easily 
accomplished than with any other grass, but 
which is not always done, oy any means; and 
yet is as worthless as need be when cut at an 
unseasonable time or handled in an unintelli- 
gent manner. My rule for cutting timothy, is 
when it is in its best state, if possible, and 
that is when the major part of the field is in 
bloom. Some of the seeds were then in milk, 
and most of them, perhaps, before I was 
through, for I never cut my grass, wet or dry, 
before I was ready, as some do. But my rule 
is to begin the first fair day after I think the 

, starch and sugar are most abundant in 

stalks and leaves, and hurry on the work 

as fast as possible during the dry weather, 
and while there is plenty of sunshine. I nev- 
er cut grass for hay when it is wet from much 
dew, or even a very little rain. Only a care- 
ful observation of the weather is needed gen- 
erally, to secure the crop in good condition. 
During the summer season two or three days 
of cloudy or rainy weather is usually followed 
by about the same number of good, or fairly 
good, ha a Saas alternating in that 
manner duuegh season, except in seasons 
of severe drought or excessive rains. I never 
pay attention to the signs of the moon or the 
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weather prophets. 1 once bought a barome- 
ter, but it was too slow and uncertain in com- 
ing to conclusions to suit me. ‘They are poor 
property for the average farmer, and scarcely 
as reliable as the rheumatism is. All things 
being ready and the weather favorable, I start 
the mower as soon as the dew is off in the 
morning, and push it for all that is in it for 
five or six hours, if the weather contin.es fa- 
vorable, or until the rake starts, which must 
be in time to take up all that is cut, with men 
following the windrows with forks, cocking up 
in good shape as fast as raked, leaving no un- 
cocked hay at sundown in the meadow.— New 
York Herald. 





Hew England farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1884. 


There are stories of a serious difficulty be- 
tween the Faculty of the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College, and the students of the 
Freshman Class—the first class admitted un- 


der the new scholarship law. 


It appears that after all that has been said 
about M. Pasteur’s hydrophobia inoculation 
discovery, the process is more a matter of cu- 
rious scientific interest than of practical med- 


ical value, the great experimenter himself 


having declared that it is not available tor the 


protection of human beings. 


Whoever is not satisfied with the weather 
of the past few days must indeed be hard to 
suit, for we have had a most decided variety, 
especially in the matter of temperature, which 
ranged, by our home thermometer, from 40 
degrees above zero at sunrise of last Satur- 
day, to 100 degrees on the shady side of the 
house on Tuesday afternoon, and ‘‘with an 
upward tendency” as the market reports say. 


It is officially announced that the law re- 
ducing the postage on transient newspapers 
has gone into effect, and that hereafter the 
rate of postage on newspapers and periodical 
publications of the second class, when sent 
(by mail) by other than the publishers or 
news agents, will be one cent for each four 
ounces or fraction thereof, to be pre-paid by 
postage stamps aflixed. The law, it should 
be noticed, does not apply indiscriminately to 
all printed matter, but only to regular news- 
papers, with a list of subs¢ ribers, and not de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes; to 
such periodicals, in short, as are admissible to 
registry as ‘‘second-class matter.” On all 
other printed matter the rates will remain as 
heretofore ; nor does the law make any change 
in the rates on printed matter addressed to 


foreign countries. 


One disastrous result of the recent severe 
frosts has been the almost total destruction of 
the huckleberry crop in New England, a crop 
planted by the birds of the air, and cultivated 
only by the forces of nature, but which yet 
in absolute money value is far from being the 
least important of our farm products, and the 
pecuniary returns from which, more than 
from any other of the marketable articles of 
country produce, are the perquisite of the wo- 
men and children. The huckleberry belongs 
to the catalogue of ‘‘unconsidered trifles” 
that we are accustomed to regard as of very 
slight importance, but yet the huckleberry 
crop of Massaehusetts, as it is sold in the 
markets, is of greater value than the cran- 
berry crop, even leaving entirely out of the 
account the great amounts that are used up 
for home consumption in the families of the 
pickers. 

The sudden jump in potatoes during the 
past two weeks, prices having more than 
doubled in that time, is a curious illustration 
of the sensitiveness of the market, and shows, 
moreover, how closely the supply of a great 
staple article of universal consumption, fol- 
lows the shifting circumstances of the de- 
mand. A fortnight ago the market was some- 
what overstocked, and prices were at thegow- 
est figure we remember to have seen quoted 
during the past three years, and weak at that. 
Not even the shrewdest operator could see 
any prospect of an advance, and producers 
who had held back for the rise that generally 
takes place a few weeks before the new crop 
begins to come in plentifully, were getting al- 
most discouraged, when the frost came and 
destroyed a large part of the recently planted 
fields in New England, creating a sudden and 
immediate demand for seed, that the supplies 
in our market were inadequate to meet, and 
stripping our dealers comparatively clean in a 
very few days. The increase in prices is not 
likely to hold very long, for even if another 
frost should come it is getting altogether too 
late to replant. We venture, however, to 
predict higher prices next fall, and a short 
crop. 

HOP PROSPECTS. 

Hop growers in New England and New 
York have cause for encouragement in the 
present condition and prospects of the crop 
and the market. The New York Price Cur- 
rent says that continued reports of serious 
damage to the English plantations by vermin, 
and the London market active and higher, 
have had a very decided effect here. Hold- 
ers have marked the prices up several cents a 
pound, and tell buyers they don’t care wheth- 
er they sell or not. Exporters have been on 
the market for prime to choice hops, but have 
found difficulty in getting either quality or 
quantity to suit their wants. The most no- 
ticeable sale of the week was 300 bales toa 
shipper, at 30c; the quality is said to be be- 
low choice even for this year, but the size of 
the growth made it particularly desirable for 
export. A few other sales are reported close 
to that price, but 28c seems to be about as 
high as most buyers are willing to go. Small 
growths of very good hops have been placed 
at 25 and 26c, mediums at 20 and 23c, and 
16¢ appears to be the bottom for everything. 
There are evidences just now that brewers 
are becoming a little anxious; this is shown 
by their picking up a number of lots at prices 
2 and je above what they were offered at 
early in the week. 

We believe there is reason for the present 
rise, and, unless the news from England im- 
proves very soon, a further advance will be 
likely to follow. We have shipped abroad 
every bale that we have to spare, and the bal- 
ance of the stock must be kept at home by 
putting prices above an export basis. Sever- 
al lots of yearlings are turning up here and 
there ; they find some demand at 20 and 24c, 
generally. We hear of a sale of Californian 
hops at 26c, and there is talk of a little more 
having been made in one or two instances. 
teports from the country show higher and 
strong markets. ‘The prospects for the crop 
are generally considered favorable. 


A Junt Frost.—The frost of last Satur- 
day night the 14th inst., was another remark- 
able meteorological event of this very re- 
markable season. It was particularly severe 
in the cranberry growing districts on the 
Cape, and in many places has entirely ruined 
the crop. In the vicinity of Sandwich hundreds 
of acres were touched, some seriously, and con- 
sequently a loss will be sustained of thousands 
of dollars. Many large bogs built this season 
will suffer. A revival of the vines is beyond 
possibility. Potatoes and corn, as well as 
vines of all kinds, are badly affected. Most 
of the corn will require re-planting, which 
will certainly lessen the crop, on account of 
the lateness of the season. The market gar- 
deners and strawberry growers of Middlesex 
and Norfolk counties also suffered heavily. 
Beans and squashes were most severely af- 
fected, but even corn and potatoes were in 
some cases destroyed. Grape vines in many 
localities were severely frosted, and the pros- 
pects of a fair season's crop are utterly 
ruined. 





Beer, Pork and Dairy Exrorrs.—The 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the total values of the exports of domestic cat- 
tle, hogs, and of beef, pork and dairy pro- 
ducts during May, 1880, and during the five 





ditto, 1883, $61,061,407. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


Commencement week : 


me 


tions, in the Drill Hall, at 8 P. M. 


dent’s Reception, 8 to 10 P. M. 


A. Jones. 


June 21-26: 
declamations. 


by the President. 
Monday—7.30 P. M., Junior exhibition. 


and review; 8 P. M., President's reception. 


ni;8 P. M., concert. 


Class Day exercises. 


PERSONAL. 








lage. 


Arthur on his rides. 


Statesman and Jurist. 





the American engineer. 


nual reunion in New York last week. 





chine made, and comes from Newark. 


will preside and make the opening speech; 
addresses will be made by Benson J. Lossing, 
on *‘Columbus, His Place in History,” Rev. 


Every-Day College,” Ex-Governor J. P. St. 


works is promised for the evening. 


floods. 


of Mr. T. S. Cooper of Coopersburg, Pa., 


winner of the first prize over all Jerseys at 


by the Maple Forest Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., 
for $1600; Olinda, three years old, by F. K. 


est farm, for $1050; Witch of St. Lambert, 


of the Jersey Farmers’ Association in August, 


year-old cow for $900. 





M. PASTEUR’S DISCOVERY. 


correspondence : 
New York, May 21, 1884. 
M. Louis Pasteur, Paris, France :— 


es 4 Dear Sir,—As a member of the American 
Public Health Association, I congratulate you on 


the next meeting of our association I shall take 
pleasure in proposing your name as an honorary 
member. Will you kindly inform me whether 
quills dipped in the virus can be used, as in vacci- 
nation to prevent smallpox, and if so, how long 
will they remain good? Could such quills be sent 
here and be fit for use for several weeks ? 
Sincerely yours, 
JoserH B. Braman. 





Joseph B. Braman, No. 128 Broadway, New 
York : 


Dear Sir,—M. Pasteur desires me to answer your 
favor of the 2d instant. 

The papers which you have read have most prob 
ably not given a very correct reproduction of M. 
Pasteur’s last statement, in which there was no 
question at all as to there being a remedy against 
a 

M. Pasteur has simply announced that the “virus 
rabique” (virus tm ng can be obtained in 
various degrees of virulence ; and, furthermore, that 
dogs can be made ee against the disease by in- 
oculating them with the virus carefully selected 
and obtained by a certain process. It is not possi- 
ble to forward this virus any great distance. 

It is well understood that for the present at least 
the idea of protecting men against hydrophobia by 
inoculation is entirely out of the question. 


Dr. Rovx. 
Paris, June 2, 1884. 





Bunker Hitt Day. — The one hundred 
and ninth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, was observed as a general holiday 
throughout the city on Tuesday. The only 
formal celebration, outside of observances by 
certain military and other organizations on 
their own account, was the carnival parade in 
Charlestown, and the usual out-door band 
concerts and pyrotechnic displays in the even- 





ing. The usual military parade in the after- 


months ended May 31, 1884, also of beef and 
pork products during the seven months ended 
May 31, 1884, as compared with similar ex- 
ports during the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year, were as follows: May 1880, 
$7,554,239; May, 1883, $6,473,489; five 
months ended May 31, 1884, $34,476,975; 
five months ended May 31, 1883, $45,454,- 
041. Beef and pork products for seven 
months ended May 31, 1884, $50,278,756 ; 


The following is the order of exercises for 


Sunpay, June 22.—Baccalaurate sermon, 
in the chapel, at 10:30 A.M. Address be- 
fore the Young Men's Christian Association, 
by Rev. H. W. Lathe, in the Chapel, at 7 :30 


Monpay, 23.—Farnsworth Prize Declama- 


Tvurspay, 24.—Public Examination of the 
graduating class in Agriculture, for the Grin- 
nell Prizes, in the Mathematical Recitation 
room at 8:30 A. M. Examination of candi- 
dates for admission to College, in the Botanic 
Museum, commencing at 9 A. M. Review of 
Cadets by Governor Robinson, at 10 A. M. 
Addresses by His Excellency, George D. 
Robinson, and others, in the Drill Hall, at 11 
A. M. Alumni Dinner at 2 P.M. Presi- 


Wepnespay, 25.—Alumni meeting in the 
Laboratory Lecture Room at 8:30 A. M. 
Graduating exercises in the Drill Hall at 10 
A. M. Address by C. C. Coffin, Esq. 
Thesis, with Valedictory Address by Elisha 


Marine Strate Coriece.—The following 
is the programme of the Maine State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts at Oro- 
no, for the thirteenth annual Commencement, 


Saturday—7.30 P. M., Sophomore prize 


Sunday—7.30 P. M., baccalaureate address 


Tuesday—-9 A. M., meeting of the Trus- 
tees; 2 to 4.30 P. M., college halls open to 
visitors ; 2.30 to 4 P. M., military exercises 


Wednesday—9.30 A. M., Commencement 
exercises ; 3.50 P. M., meeting of the Alum- 


Thursday—8.30 A. M., examination of can- 
didates for admission to the college; 2 P. M., 


James Saxe, brother of the poet, John G. 
Saxe, died last Sunday morning at St. Al- 
bans, Vt., after a long illness, aged about 
sixty years. He was a prominent democrat, 
and one of the oldest merchants in that vil- 


Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, who is 
over eighty years old, is a rapid horseback 
rider, and frequently accompanies President 


David Davis is reported to have lost one 
hundred pounds in weight since he left the 
Senate. His dress gives him more the ap- 


noon, was omitted, the military joining forces 
with the revellers of the morning. The in- 
cidental sports and other events of the day 
were much as usual. The Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association held its annual meeting. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have published 
a new edition of Warren Consurn’s First Les- 
sons, the arithmetical text-book from which the 
boys of forty years ago took their first instruction 
in the science of numbers, and which, though it 
has been the model for countless similar text- 
books, since, has never been, surpassed by any of 
its imitators. Weare sorry to see that the new 
edition is “illustrated ;” the old one, that we studied 
under the veteran teacher George B. Hyde, nearly 
forty years ago, was no picture book; there was 
nothing in it to distract the mind of the youthful 
learner from the stern business of acquiring a 
knowledge of figures, except, perhaps, the seductive 
way in which an intricate bit of arithmetical gym- 
nastics was disguised as an anecdote concerning 
“Mr. Whipple” who bought potatoes by the bush- 
el, and sold them at what we must regard as an 
unholy profit, or of the man who drove to market 
the problematical number of geese, in which there 
was somehow an apparently impossible “‘goose and 
a half.” But it did teach us to handle figures, ‘in 
our heads,” so that even the famous “goose quest- 
ion™ 


was no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle, 


and we must confess to a belief that the modern 
royal roads by which our children are led up to 
the temple of knowledge, are in no way superior to 
the old way in which Warren Colburn taught us to 





walk. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton publish a brilliant, powerful novelentitled Tur 
Giant’s Rope, by F. Anstey, author of “Vice 
Versa,” the somewhat quaint name of the story 
being explained by the quotation on the title page : 

—*Now does he feel his title 


Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief;” 


The plot turns upon the betrayal of a trust by a 
friend. Vincent Holroyd, who is about leaving 
England for a long residence in Ceylon, intrusts to 
his friend, Mark Ashburn, the MS. of a novel he 
has written, begging him to use every effort to get 
a publisher for it. Holroyd is reported dead just 
as his novel is accepted, and in a weak moment 
Ashburn is led to claim it as his own. The way in 
which the book shows how the stolen fame result- 
ing from the success of this novel is a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to Ashburn, despite the consid- 
eration it brings him, and even despite the fact that 
by means of it he wins the hand of the woman 
whom Holroyd loved, is most masterly. The au- 
thor succeeds admirably in holding the sympathy 
of the reader for the unhappy and erring Mack, 
through all his faults and deceit; while never 
glossing the wrong or meanness of his deceptions. 
The scenes from child-life are especially dainty and 
charming, and the novel as a whole will greatly en- 
hance Mr. Anstey’s already excellent reputation. 


ing a series of PorptLar HANDBOOKS, convenient 
little volumes, containing a large amount of infor- 


cents each in cloth, or 30 cents inpaper. The latest 
of these that we have seen are Whiriwinds, Storms 


the causes and the formation of storms on land and 
at sea, their indications, methods of progress, and 
effects, and the like; What is to be Done, a clever 
little ““Emergency book” containing hints and rem- 
edies for the treatment of accidental injuries or sud- 


aid; Broken English, is a witty account of a 
Frenchman’s struggle with some of the difficulties 
of English conversation, not only amusing in itself, 
but calculated to be of great assistance to young 
students of the French language. 

ENERGY IN Naturs, is the title ofa little vol- 





pearance of a well-to-do farmer than a retired 


The Albert medal of the British Society of 
Arts, annually awarded for eminent merit in 
promoting arts and manufactures, has been 
given this year to Captain James b. Eads, 


General Grant was elected President of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac at its an- 


The New York correspondent of the Troy 
Times, says the Cesnola trouble will soon 
break out again with all its former violence, 
the next attack upon the Cypriote explorer 
being based upon the alleged discovery of 
modern jewelry among the collection which 
Cesnola says he found in one spot undera 
Cyprus temple cut in solid rocks. The latest 
critic says that some of this jewelry is ma- 


Henry C. Bowen has arranged for his usual 
Fourth of July ‘‘blow-out” at Woodstock, 
Conn.; Ex-Governor Long of Massachusetts 





Ilenry A. Stimson of Worcester on ‘‘Aggres- 
sive Reformation,” Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, George B. Loring, on ‘Parks and 
Highways,” Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent on ‘*The 


John of Kansas on ‘*Prohibition,” and Joseph 
Cook on ‘Ultimate America.” There will 
be no political addresses, but a display of fire- 


Emperor William has sent to Charles Gib- 
son of St. Louis, who was Solicitor-General 
under President Lincoln, the Decoration of 
the Second Class Crown Order, in recogni- 
tion of his German sympathies and his efforts 
for the relief of the victims of the Rhine 





Jerseys at Avction.—The Jersey herd 


was sold at auction in New York last week, 
and was said to have comprised as choice a 


lot of fine animals as was ever offered. One 
hundred lots were sold, and the total sum 
realized was about $70,000, an average of 
$700 a head. Fillpail 2d, sired by King, 
dam Fillpail, was sold, after brisk bidding to 
Mrs. A. Shoemaker for $2000. Mrs. Shoe- 
maker also bought Melona, a 7-year-old gray 
cow for $950. Como Lass, six years old, 


the Jubilee show in August, 1883, was sold 
to Thomas Allen of the Maple Forest Farm 
for $2000; Bell Dame, a four-year-old, went 
to the same purchaser for $1609; Lemon 
Rose was bought by M. T. Messcheret of 
Douglassville, Pa., for $1200; Lady Lemon, 


Just of Philadelphia, for $1250; Bobly’s 
Magnolia, three years old, by the Maple For- 


eight years old, by Moulton Bros., for $1200 ; 
Desire, seven years old, winner of the sweep- 
stakes cup as the best dairy cow at the show 


1853, was bought by H. S. Russell for $1275. 
Mr. Russell also purchased Amour, a seven- 


The New York Herald prints the following 


having discovered a cure for hydrophobia. At 


among sheep. Copious rains and the early 
spring retarded farming operations somewhat, 
and the recent frost nipped some early crops. 
These seem to be the only drawbacks thus far. 


the lake alongside the Lake Shore track at a 
— near Waverly avenue, says the Cleve- 


It is an upright standard with two arms like 
stove-pipes extending toward the track. The 
ends of these pipes are flattened out to throw 
a wide sheet of water. A heavy stock train, 
drawn by a double-header, stopped alongside 
this standard yesterday, and a brakeman 
climbed down from the train, and, by pulling 
a lever at the foot of the standard, sent a 
sheet of water gushing in on the carloads of 
hogs as the train slowly moved on. Thus all 
the swine were given a shower-bath, after 
which the train sped on Buffalo-ward. Sever- 
al carloads of cattle in the same train evident- 
ly envied the hogs, but cattle are never given 
railroad shower-baths. About 46 hours are 
consumed in the trip of a stock train from 
Chicago to Buffalo. The law provides that 
stock can not be kept on the road more than 
24 or 36 hours ee Pim - feed, _ 
the railroads get aroun w by means o 

these standarde 





water externally and what they can sup from 
the filthy floor of the cars. There are a dozen 
of these watering devices between Chicago 
and Buffalo. 





take up over 2,700,000 acres of territory. 


ume by Wm. Lant Carpenter, which comprises a 
series of six elementary lectures on the great physi- 
cal forces of Nature, Light, Heat, Electricity, 
Chemical Affinity, and the like, expressed in such 
simple terms as to be easily comprehended by per- 
sons of average intelligence, while not descending 
quite to the level of a public school text-book on 
“Natural Philosophy.” The lectures were origin- 
ally delivered to audiences of English working- 
men, and were illustrated by experimental demon- 
strations, in which form they aroused so much in- 
terest in the class to which they were addressed, as 
to call for their publication in some permanent 
form. As a popular statement and explanation of 
the great scientific doctrine of the Conservation of 


Energy, the volume is peculiarly valuable for its | 


simpiicity and lucidness of expression, and for the 
excellence of its arrangement. 


Published by Cassell & Co., and for sale in Bos- 


ton by Estes & Lauriat. 
MAGAZINES. 

The two principal descriptive papers in the July 
number of Harper deal with the river Nile in the 
old world, and the St. Lawrence in the new, both 
papers being charmingly illustrated. Bismarck 
and Andrew Jackson, fairly representative of the 
autocratic civilization of Germany, and the demo- 
cratic civilization of America, are the subjects of 
two very interesting biographical papers. Joseph 
Hatton describes Harrow in England, and S. M. 
Bradbury tells of the Deaf-mute schools of Ken- 
dall Green. The ‘Approaches to New York” is 
another finely-illustrated article, and the illustra- 


tions to Mr. E. P. Roe’s “Serial Story” are incom- | 


parably beautiful. G. Pomeroy Keese contributes 
a timely article on “Beef—from the Range to the 
Shambles.” There are good short stories by Frank 
R. Stockton and Miss Mary E. Wilkins. “An 
Honest Soul,” by the latter, is an unusually strong 
piece of realistic fiction, in its sympathetic quality 
reminding one of Millet’s best work as a painter. 
This number contains eleven full-page engravings. 


The immemorial institution of trial by jury, | 
which for centuries has been regarded as one of | 
the most essential rights of the citizen, and one of | 
the most effective barriers against absolute power, | 


is itself on trial to-day, and is required to show 


cause why it should not be discarded, and a more | 
effectual method of administering justice substitut- 
| ed for it, or at least why it should not be reformed 
| so as to yield more satisfactory results. Some sug- 


gestions for the improvement of the existing jury 
system, presented by Judge Robert C. Pitman in 


| the North American Review for Jaly, under the 


titles of “Juries and Jurymen,” should, in view of 
the recent notorious miscarriages of justice, receive 
the serious consideration of every thoughtful citi- 


zen. “American Economics,” by Prof. Van Buren | 


Denslow, is a lucid and forcible exposition of the 
grounds upon which the protection theory of Na- 
tional economy is based. Judge Noah Davis 
writes of ““Marriage and Divorce ;” Dr. P. Bender, 
whose subject is “The Annexation of Canada,” 
sets forth the advantages likely to accrue to the 
United States from the absorption of the Canadian 
Provinces; Prof. D. McG. Means, in an argument 
against “Government Telegraphy,” 
management of the Post Office to a most searching 
criticism ; Charles T. Congdon writes of “Private 
Vengeance ;” and, finally, there is a symposium on 
the “Future of the Negro,” by Senator Z. B. 
Vance, Frederick Douglass, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Senator John T. Morgan, Prof. Richard T. Green- 


er, Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Oliver Johnson, and | 


others. 





Crop Prospects In Marnr.—The Maine 
Farmer of last week gives a compilation of 
information furnished by correspondents in 
every portion of the State concerning the out- 
look for crops. The hay crop will be fully 
up to the average. There is a large amount 
of hay left over. Stock came through the 
winter splendidly, and more attention is being 
given to keeping stock, farmers seeing that it 
is for their own interest to eat up hay on the 
farm and make their own manure. There is 
a falling off in the amount of potatoes plant- 
ed, on account of the low price which has 
ruled this year. One of the correspondents 
predicts that next spring potatoes will bring 
one cent each. Fruit trees blossomed well, and 
we have an unmistakable prospect of a repeti- 
tion of the harvest of years ago. More corn 
is being planted. There is a large increase in 
the areaof wheat sown. The system of mixed 
husbandry is still gg no special crop 
seeming to take the lead. ‘There has been a 
strange and almost unaccountable fatality 





SprinkuinG Live Srock.—On the shore of 


and Herald, a queer-looking device looms up. 


's, which give the hogs a little 





scarce; No 3 spring fresh at 61c; extra No 8 sprin 
mess Pork at $19 55. 
ogs lower at $4 90@5 45. 


Cincinnati, June 17, 1884.—Pork steady; mess at 
Lard weaker; prime steam at $7 65. 
Meats are lower; Shoulders $6 124; short rib @& 50. 
Bacon easy; Shoulders $7 25; short rib #9 374; short 
Hogs are firm ; common and light $445 25; 
packing and butchers $5@5 45. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1884. 


Extra Boston 65 @. 70 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 


ta The barn of W. H. Blanchard at North 
Yarmouth, Me., containing four valuable Jer- 
sey cows, farming implements, etc., was 
burned Saturday. 


te Heath has no resident physician, no 
lawyer, no rumseller and no saloon of any 
kind among a farming population of 600. 
There are two well organized religious socie- 
ties, eight Schools and a store and Post Office. 


American WuEat.—Wheat at 99 cents 
for June has a doleful sound to the 
who have been doing the country incaleul- 
able barm by proclaimin 
past, that the whole wor 
starvation and that ‘‘there could not possibl 
be enough wheat to go round.” 
our exports in May were about 1,800,000 
bushels larger than in the corresponding 
month of last year, it is still demonstrable 
that the country must carry over unconsumed 
and unsold not less than $80,000,000 worth 


prime steam at $7 35. 


for a year or two 
was at the point of 





Not a Spasm of Coughing Since Using Com- 





vi f 
So writes a gentleman from Archie, Missouri, Yellow, ¥ B. .37 @. = 
whose whole system was so run down that he was 
not able to do any kind of work. 
a month after commencing the Oxygen Treatment 
he made this report; 

“T have not had a spasm of coughing since the 
first time I inhaled the Oxygen. 
ness’ when a little out of wind (I can’t describe the 
feeling, but it was a most miserable one) also left 
You think my recovery will be 
I am going to try 
Three days after I lost my leg, six surgeons gave 
me till next day at noon to live. 
I got a terrible fall. 
hospital surgeons said I could not live; but I am 
j I can’t say all right, but by the help of 
the Compound Oxygen I hope to be soon. 
much stronger, can stick all day at anything that 


hand, and now pretty much beyond harm’s 

reach, and with goof reason to believe that Old Metal, Rags, Pa- | 
it will be a very large one, and of first-rate 
quality, we may well wonder that live Amer- 
icans, who usually pride themselves upon 
their shrewdness, should have been caught 
with so vast a quantity of unsalable stuff. 
Yet the stupid effort to hoist prices by me- 
chanical means was not definitely abandoned 
by some of the strongest dealers until re- 
The country is going to have plenty 
of wheat for poor people this year, and if its 
banks lend as loosely to speculators as some 
have done they will have only themselves to 
blame for their losses.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, # 2000 bs— 


cargo, ...475@ 


Mocha, ¥B . .22 4. 


Folded newsp’sh 1 @. 
Waste paper #?® j@. 
Ordinary,. . « -9}@. 10] Manilla rope ¥ b3 @. 


1g 
. es a 2 12h@. 134] Old carpets, &e.b5 @. 


Waste woolens,& §@. 





Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy#4.. .8@.- 





Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide 
| range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
dress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 


Tue general impression that_slow-growing tim- 
ber is the strongest is said to | 
English Government has an establishment for test- 
ing the strength of woods and metals, and the ex- 
periments made there show that fast-growing oak 
is the strongest and bears the greatest degree of 





Cotton Flannels 8 @. 


_ 
aaw 
rs 








@ Faswion ts Queen.—Fast, brilliant and | 
the Diamond Dye colors. 
package colors 1 to 4 pounds of goods. 


The Alarkets, 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1884. 
[Corrected weekly by Hi1Lron & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Guo. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
SANDS, FURBER & 


& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Miscellancous Items. 








te Railroad men estimate the loss to rail- 
ays in Texas, by the rece s, at 3,000,- 
ways in Texas, by the recent floods, at 3,000, Laces th godin 
Western sup. 300 @ 325 
Common ext .350 @ 42% 
Minnesota . .475 @ 


| Pork, Lard and Hams ; 

57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs ; 

te The saw mill owned by Matthew Lin- | Co-, Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 

coln at Orono, Me., was burned last ‘Tuesday & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Cheese, # ® . .15 @. 





Roller Flour. 5 25 @ 
St. Louis. . .500 @ 525 
Ohio&Indiana 5 00 @ 


Loss $10,000 to $15,000. 
1 pe |Poultry,#@b. , 
The next annual fair of the Brock : 15 | Pickles, y bbi-- 5 


Agricultural Society will be held October 1; Winter w’t 2ds3 60 @ 


mh - : : : ; os Rye Flour . .3 50 @ 
te There was a $29,000 fire at Biddeford Eggs, ¥ doz . .20 @. 
Pool, Me., last Sunday morning, the Yates | 
House and other buildings being destroyed. 





Fruits and Berries. 


te They had a hail storm in Montana last Oranges, # doz 25 @. ! West. mess 11 00 @11 50 


week, in which the blocks of ice that fell from 
the cloues were so big that the backs of sheep 
| in the pastures were broken by them. 


Nuts--Dry and Canned. Pork, prime . 15 00 @16 00 





te By a collision of railway trains on the 
Camden & Atlantic Railroad near Ashland, 
1. J., last Saturday, eight persons 
lled and 16 injured. 


@. 20 | Raisins,lay’s 





Hams, smoked 13 @. 14} 


Z 


@. 20 | Walnuts, Eng. . 15 
Corrected by Dyer, Taylor | 
b Co., 36 Chauncey St. 
ak, N.E. dark # @ 125 


te A waterspout devastated the Allegheny | Pecans, 
| valley (Pa.) Wednesday. 
washed away at Brookville, and mill property 
damaged to the extent of $70,000. 


Two bridges were 
= + se 
bag, fine . .150 @ 250 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of this city are publish- | te The heavy rains of the past week in 
| California, have done a great deal of damage | 


in some localities to the hay, wheat and rye 


white Dutch 30 @. 3 


mation and instruction on all sorts of subjects, con- | 
densed into a very small space, and sold at fifty | on . ‘ . M 

- I 2 : te The President has signed the bill pro- | Onions,Bermudath 
| viding that newspapers weighing not over four 
25 magpie : ™* | ounces, may be sent through the mail for one 
and Tornadoes, by Prot. W. M. Davis, describing | F 


Foulmead’w 200 @ 254 
a 





. 8 | Turnips, # beh 





t= The Union Railway passenger station 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, was destroyed by fire 
last Wednesday, the property loss aggregat- 


@HeHOGE 


te The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
has purchased, for $1,000,000, some 50,000 


den illnesses in the absence of educated medical 


aS eo 


County, located on t Pennsylvania Rail- 


Shorts, # ton 15 00 @16 


| e 
, th ada. § fi - 
200 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. ! Fine Feed. . 1600 @17 ¢ 


te The Secretary of the Treasury has au- 
thorized the construction of three additional 
cattle sheds at the New York quarantine sta- | pork, hams, ¥ Ib13 
tion, and four additional sheds at 
at Waltham, Mass. 


--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Cotton Seed Meal— 


te The Hon. Heister Clymer of Pennsyl- East.& North.12 00 @17 00 
vania, died very suddenly last week, it was At City Scales—retail. 
supposed from apoplexy, but later informa- 
tion goes to show that his death was really 
the result of poison administered by himself. 


Poultry and Game. 


squabs, # pr. 75 @ 1 
Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 3 
quarters, # tb 10 @ 


Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta cow, # h— 











have submitted to the Russian government a 
plan for an expedition to the north pole in 
sledges from the New Siberian islands. 
| London Times doubts its feasibility. 


te It was asserted in the United States 
House of Representatives last week, that 20,- 
647,000 acres of land in the West are held by 
foreign syndicates and land companies, in 
tracts varying in size from 10,000, to 4,500,- 


Strained, # bh 16 @ 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


te Reports from Western Massachusetts Cod, dry,¥? th. .8 @. 


| indicate the apple crop has apparently sus- 
tained less damage from the frost 
been supposed, as the young fruit has set 
Fruit trees suffered a great deal, 


Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 


te There was a serious fire last Thursday 
afternoon in the National and New brunswick 
Rubber Company's salesrooms on Congress 
An explosiominjured six- 
ae ot : ‘ 
rhe pecuniary loss is estimat- 
ed at about $350,000. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, June Rockland,#? csk 90 @ 





Street in this city. 





Coarse No.5 17 00 @18 00 a. 
Wood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord 





te The Bennett-Mackay Cable ¢ ‘ompany Shipping b'ds 16 00 @18 00 


has opened an office in the Royal Exchange at 
The Faraday will sail next week 
to lay the shore end of the cable. i 
ted that this cable will be in operation by 
| tie end of July. 








are about 2c # tb higher 


The bill for the reservation 
in Montana at the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Columbia rivers has passed the Senate, 
| and will stand a good chance in the House. 
It is the first legislation for the preservation 
of watersheds for the benefit 
passed in this country, and is a wise measure. | er, and wit! 
th 





Ohio and Pennsylvania— 


Extra pine 4000 @55 00 | 
Sap do. . .3300 a50 00 


Shingles . . .150 @ 500 





lower grades and ski 
; . : te as dc # 1 
ce Wm. Houlk, a wealthy farmer, of New- | held at 104 head. Fat hogs remain as last week. Western 
. . bef . - ' 
comerstown, Ohio, was literally torn to pieces 


At Little Falls, N. Y 
on Monday last, by a valuable but vicious ; 


200 boxes at 10 cents, and balance at | 


At Utica, 12,000 boxes of cheese sol 


no means of defence and could not get i 
> 10 cents, Consignments 3 


assistance in time to be 


te A statue in honor of Bolivar, the Ven- ated but Bttic Gortag 2 
ezuelan liberator, presented to the city of 
New York by the people and government of 
| Venezuela, was formally unveiled in Central 
| Park on Tuesday, Ex-President Blanco of the 
Venezuelan Republic making the presentation 


Sperm, winter 110 @ 


Lard, West. Ex 65 @. 





ers are asking higher prices all 
large hand.picked pea beans at 
small hand-picked do at $2 
screened do $2.5042.60; hand-picked medium $2 
60, and choice screened do 22 
German medium beans 
: old-fashioned yellow eyes 33.254 


REMARKS.—The general merchandise 
tinue extremely inactive, 
is to be looked for until the opening of the fall season 
weak in ahnost every department of trade, 





te A cyclone passed over Marshall Coun; 32 a2 
ty. West Virginia, last week. 
swollen to rivers, cattle and sheep were de- 
| stroyed, forests were uprooted, and a steam- 
| boat was blown on shore and badly damaged. 
One man was killed, and another was so bad- | 
ly frightened that he committed suicide. 


$3.30, and improved $3.354: induced to purchase 

Vegetables.—Potatoes have 
jump upwards partly 
seed to replace that killed by 
probable, however, that quotations will drop again 
We quote choice stock of almost any va 
at 70a80e # bushel, with some extra white stock 
Southern potatoes are 
The market for garden truck is ac 


concessions in prices or by being allowed to 
fix their own prices at auction. 


more movement in coal, and ret 
ers are beginning to stock up m. re freely. 
been no movements in coffee, 
more firmness in view of advice received from abroad. | 
varied very little during 
Spot lots have been in steady demand for 
export and consumption, but speculation in features 
Crop reports from the South indicate 


te No more cases will be heard by the Al- 
abama claims court prior to the summer vaca- 
tion, which begins on the 1st proximo. 
far 1.870 cases have been heard, in 1,759 of 
| which, judgment has been rendered for an 
| aggregate amount of $4,960,000, against &7,- 
230,000, claimed. 


subjects the | 





a bush; turnips, 4a7c # 
Bermuda onions, #1.4041.50; : 
; Hubbard squash, $242.50 # bbl; marrow squash, 


both for cotton and 
auction sales of woolens in New York within the past 
two weeks, have attracted considerable attention, and 
> bush; radishes, $243 # 100 bunches 
| Fruit.—A few russet apples still to be had at $54 
| $64 bbl. Strawberries are plenty, and notwithstand 
ing the cold weather there is a fair show 
rough the bulk of the supply thus far is from New 
Prices range from l0c ¥ 


| 3000 head have arrived during the week, and the qual! 


limited, and prices are stiff, but 
| ity largely from fair to good, for such as fell into the 


for all other kinds of fish there is a very weak feeling 
rhe flour market shows no improvement in activity, | 
and there is a decidedly weaker tone to prices, | 
Corn continues in moderate de 


of mackerel continue 


t= Early reports of the hay crop in New 
Hampshire say that the harvest will be ten 
to fifteen per cent less than last year. 
drought of last fall, the severe cold of this 
spring, the white grub worm and rust are 
greatly injuring the stands. 
buying old hay in large quantities. 


Jersey and Long Island, 
for ordinary to 25c for fancy berries. 
Fresh Meats.—There 
prices are lower than last week. 
ters at l0aidc and fore 
| there is a good trade, with muttons and veals about 
steady; Choice spring lambs, 18 419c + 
extra muttons and 
; fair to good, 94a¥\c; 
9c; fair to good Eastern veals, 9@l0c; chidice, 10c; 
| Worcester county, 104 10}e. 
Poultry.—The tone of the 
We quote choice fresh-killed North 
ern Turkeys 14@15c; frozen, 18a20c; common to good 
| 12alte; wild pigeons, $2 50@2.75 


“mand and prices are 
tions are unchanged; rye and barley 
shorts and feed are lower and in extremely moderate 


is a fair trade in beef and 
We quote hind quar 





reduced, and holders are indifferent about selling. | 
The market for hides is very quiet and prices are weak. 
Shoe manufacturers are purchasing rather more freely 
in the leather market, but there is no chan 
_ There is a good demand for lumber, building 
operations being fairly active at present, and prices 
Molasses is weak and inactive. 
Linseed oil is firm, but the de 
mand has been extremely light; lard oil is dull and 
petroleum continues in moderate de 

: rhe market for pork is steady 
with a fair demand; packing operations at the West 
show a decided advance over this time last year; beef 
is in steady and moderate demand, and prices are fully 
sustained; lard is weak 
are firm and in somewhat limited supply. 
market is quiet and prices both of raw and refined are | grades l0c higher; export grades #6 6046 75; 
again quoted lower with a tendency to still lower fig- 
ures, although already 
! There is no change in teas and the demand | $4 75a6 2 
is extremely moderate. 


te George Chase of Norwich, Ct., tried 
to climb over a fence on Sunday last with a 
pistol in his pocket, which he needed just 
about as much as he needed water in his 
In the operation the pistol was acci- 
dentally discharged and Chase was instantly | 
He was about 40 years old and leaves | 
a widow and family. 


» ¥ doz; fresh-killed dull, and prices weak. 


choice Western do 12413c; common to good do l0a1le | ™#nd and unchanged. 


te The United States Grand Jury at New ducks l4al7c # th; Philadelphia squabs $2.50a3 ¥ 
York, handed in indictments on™ Tuesday | 
against J.D. Fish and John C. Eno, charging 

them with the misappropriation of National | 
Bank funds, and also an indictment against 
Ferdinand Ward, charging him with aiding 
and abetting an officer of a National Bank to 

misappropriate funds of the bank. 


Hay and Straw.—HHay is quiet and good stock inactive; smoked hams 
is fairly steady; there is something of an over supply 
We quote choice prime hay 316 
r to good hay, #14415; choice Eastern 

fine $13414; poor, $10alz; 
, Eastern swale at $9. 


of the poorer grades. 


Rye straw choice, 320422; fair 
to good do #17418, with oat straw at $10 # ton. 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 

New York, June 17, 1884,.—Cotton quiet and un- 
middling uplands 11 9-16c; 
| Orleans 11 13-16c. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, June 18, 1884, 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 


te The unveiling of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment at Monson on the afternoon 
Fourth of July is designed to be the most im- | 
posing ceremony enacted in any village of | $2 15a2 
western Massachusetts for 20 years. 
five grand army posts in the territory west of 


superfine Western and State 
common to good $84860; good to choice 
| $3 6546 50; white wheat Western $6 2546 50; Ohio 
| $3 2506; St. Louis $3 2546 25; patent Minnesota $5 75 
Worcester are invited, and are expected ta | @650; Southern Flour barely steady; common to 
send from 1000 to 1500 men, beside unat- 
tached veterans and others. 

















air extra at $3 50a@4 60; good to choice extra at $4 65 
Rye Flour is dull; superfine $3 60@4. 
| Meal is quiet; yellow Western at $343 35; Branywine 
— 2 W heat—spot lots in better demand for ex- 
te The treaty which has for some weeks! port and prices show no marked change, with only a 
| moderate speculation; No 2 Chicago at 90c; No 4win 

| ter red 82)a83c; No 3 winter red 953 @96c; No 2 win 
ter red $1 0ija@i 01; Nol red State at $1 17j; No 1 
Rye firm; State at 76c; Western 
Corn lower and more active for export, but 
speculation very quiet, bo 3 at 583.458 


Horses, +»... + 6+ 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. | Sbout wool 
been under consideration in the Senate com- in the interior. 
mittee on foreign relations, providing for an 
international copyright and patent system, | 
and which has already been ratified and pro- 
mulgated by 24 governments, was last week 
reported adversely by the committee to the 
Senate, and after a brief discussion in execu- 


tive session was rejected. 


t= The bottom of a Pennsylvania mining 
village, six miles from Wilkesbarre, sudden- 
ly dropped out last week, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to flee for their lives. 
cave-in covers a distance of two miles in cir- 
cumference, and every dwelling-house situat- 
ed above the treacherous ground is liable te 
fall into the mine 600 feet below, at the least 
commotion on the earth’s surface. 


Knudson of the Norwe; 
etrellen, at Dalhousie, from 
mouth, reports that when off St. Paul’s Ship, 
feet of a sea serpent 
It was in sight for 


New Hampshire 115 


rate speculative trading; No 3 at 37c¢; No 3 white 
B8C ; i38c in elevator; No3 white 39c; No 
1, 38¢; No 1 white 41c; mixed Western 37}.@39c; white 
Western 38@4ic; white State 41 @44ec. 
| old mess on the spot at $1677; new mess $17 50; 
Beef quiet; city extra India mess $18 50420. ane 0,508 On foot & boats 52 
| Meats very firm; pickled Bellies at 7{@7jc; pickled 

Shoulders 7}a@7jc; pickled Hams at 12c; Middles nom- 
Lard active; Western steam at 
$8 174@8 25; city steam $7 80q@7 85; refined $8 50@8 YO. 
Butter firm: State 17@2%c; Western &@2l\c; Elgin 
creamery 21}c. Cheese very firm; Eastern at 10}c; 
creamery skims 1@2c; Western flat 7@10c; Western 


sees ee ese sees es 3,073 10,439 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 


inal; long clear $8 75. 


Chicago, June 17, 1884,—Flour—quiet ; common to 
choice spring wheat at $3 50@6; soft spring wheat at 
$444 50; good to choice winter wheat $525 65; com- 
mon to fancy Minnesotas $3 50@4; bakers’ $4 50@ 5 25; 
@625; Southern Illinois and Missouri 
winter wheats $5 50@5 75; Michigan $4 75@5 50; low 
es at $243 25. Kye Flour $3@3 30. w 
at 86} @86jc; No 2 Chicago spring 
Corn quiet at 544@54jc. Oats firm at 32 
Barley dull at 62@65c. Po 
at $7 8007924 Bulk 
Shoulders $6; short rib $8 20; 


New Hampshire— 











Sess 


over 120 feet in length. 
over half an hour, swimming at the rate of 
about three miles an hour, and showi 
above the water several] times, the 

ing the appearance of a serpent’s. 


— 
ao 
=o 


ee, June 17, 1884.—Flour firm. Wheat 
Corn steady; No 2 at 


che 


wauk 
; No 2 Milwaukee 87 








Muynesota has no less than 7000 lakes, which 











it. © 6 @s @ « 
Seresaccoece 


eoak= 


ono aap dp Saas re 
24 ‘0 1 at 6thc; No 2 at 58c. 


1884. 


H. A. Wileoox ...+ ++ 1 8 3 52 
R. Barrett...» 4 . 
Aldrich & Johnson. « « 31 109 46 
Vermont— 

B.S. Hastings....-. 1 7 2 150 
J.B. Remick. ....- 1 13 , ’ 
H.Inmgerson ....++-s 3 1 5 108 
W. Ricker... +. 28 2 M4 
Sargent & Turner ... 3 5 30 
Hall & Seaver ....-> 47 4 10 60 
H.J. Miller «2. - es 6 2 “ 38 
©. H. Kidder oe. 19 76 

A. Williamson ...«.-> 10 19 4 11: 
Coombs & Farrar ... 14 2 } 
G. H. Spri go*F®? 5 ” 
F. 8. Kimball een @ 20 5 65 120 
W.G. Townsend... . 7 14 2 
M. G. Flanders... . . 2 5 53 
A. Worthen ..++- 14 36 
H.N.Jemne . sess 

Martin & Squier... . 4 10 10 88 | 
A. J. Piper... sees 2 ” ” 32 
| A. A. Martin. «226s 3 ae 
} J.H. Thomas ....-. 5 30 
G. W. Brownell .... 17 21 
Taylor & Harpin... . 2 4 

A. B. Edwards. ...- 20 

Massachusetts— 

J.D. Hosmer ..+6-s 2 

J.8.Henry. «+ ses 16 4 
W. H. Bardwell eee 6 

R. Abercrombie . . . 43 
Seattering ..+++e-s 50 

New York— 
7|E. A. Hollis ....-.-. 180 
| B. Hurlbert ...6 +s 12 23 4 
| B. Long «+: . °° 13 
Western— 
64 | Hathaway & Jackson. . swe 

A.N. Monroe . oe 1962 450 
| Hollis & Co. . «2 ew « 6400 

J. F. Stetson. . . + «\+ 40 
| Farrell & McFlynn.. . 

E. Farrell . oe 600 

G. A. Sawyer «sees 244 

BE. A. Hollis eevee 500 

| J.J. Donnelly . ° , 200 

A Davis «++ see 1000 

Canada— 
166 


J. A. Hathaway ...-s 


FOREIGN TRADE.—Shipment of cattle during the 
this port, 1124 head, against 3052 


mast seven days from 
ast week. The average number exported from 
ton for the past four weeks 1959 head per wee k 


; 
market at Liverpool and Glasg " chal 
7a7}d, or 144@144c per at the former, and 747) 
l4al5c at the latter port. With sheep at 
shippers are anxious for returns, expecting 


rates Dressed beef is quoted at 64d or Ise rhere 
was on the steamer Pavonia, 546 qrs of beef for Liver 
pool, by G. H. Hammond & Co, Steamer Boston 
City, for London, sailed with 325 cattle, by W. Col 
weil. Steamer Prussian for Glasgow, 158 cattle, by J. 
4. Hathaway; 100 by J. O'’Brine; 216 do, by A. N. 
Monroe. The Virginian for Liverpool, 190 cattle, 


J. A. Hathaway, 191 do by John O’ Brine, 401 do by A. 


, 


Monroe. The Wetherby, for London, 72 cattle, 220 


sheep, by A. N. Monroe; 71 do, by J. O’ Brine. 
| NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen $8 25 @ 9 00 > 
‘air to good? 00 @ 8 25 | Third quality. 


Few pairs premium bullocks ... + «#950 @1000 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, June Ji 
The business in cattle Was not extensive, and we th 
give the 17th of June credit for the dulluess of tr 


such holidays buyers are not apt to take into account 
that the stock has arrived and must find a market 
We can state that the supply of Northern and West 


ern, calculated for butchers, was pretty much clea 
up on Tuesday, at prices very much In keeping 
last Tuesday ;some buyers were of the opinion t 


were paying full as high as last week Among tl 
best sales were a lot of Western containing eigh* head 
to H. Bird & Co., said to be the best at market f 
long while; they were sold at 7\c live weight ‘ 
erage weight was 1821 tbs The butcher w pr ito 


have such cattle in his han 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 











Sales of 2 stags to dre 700 tt l W. Ricke 

Sales of 10 three-year old stoers ay bs at Sie, | 
4. Williamson 

Sales of 10 fat cows & 00 ths at 4 ‘ > thre 
year-old -teers ay 0 the, at Se, by B. HMurlbe 
” Sales of 3 fat cows weighing 2900 ths at She live, t 
Martin & Squier 

I ourser sold 4 oxen weight 5550 ths at ve 

pg 2750 tbs at Spe 
Sales of 2 oxen dress 1150 ths at = me | 


dress 900 ths; 2 better ones, dress 1000 ths 


(. Sanborn 









tS it Hic, by Hathaw 
wt ‘ * t Xl re 
nt 
‘ , i } \ \ Vv 
tin 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra. . - $7 00 a7 B Light to fair $600 @6 2 
Go@d to prime 6 50 a6 75 Slim. «ese f 
A few lots of premium steerscost... . ai 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday June 17 1s 
he arrivals over the Boston & Albany R. R. were uj 
wards of 2000 head of cattle Fifty cur loads on Tues 
day; thirty-nine loads on Monday, and a number 
cattle were then solid, whit ace nted in part for ti 
| light sales on Tuesday Last Friday the arrivals wer 
twenty seven loads, and o1 dnesd as 1 
more. The trade with butchers for the week has bce 
fair, and full values generally sust ed The ex] 
of cattle from both yards was light, giving the bi 
ers thereby a better opportunity to selec 
Many of the sales ranged from $6 25 to $7 + \ 
weight 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON 


Sales of ) steers, av 1209 ths at $6 ™ t 
1180 ths at 2670; 9 do, av 1140 ths at $655; 11 «de 
1080 the at #6 40, by J. F. Stetson 

Sales of 11 cattle, av 1225 ths at #6 & » do, 3 
1080 thes at $660; 5 do, av 1250 ths at $6 70; 2 do, av 
1250 ths at Gjc, by Farrell & McFlynn 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEr AND SITURE. 
AT WATERTOWN, 

Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair fro 
$75.4 100 to $1104175; milch cows and cal ; 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows #1 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; 


old $25 to $42. Veal calves 3a7c # %. Fancy milch 


$50.480. 

4 moderate demand only is noticed for working o 
en A few pairs were yoked on but the ‘ 
is late for sales of only afew pairs. Beef oxent 
$8 OOaY 50, mostl Sales of 60xen average 
at 6%c live; 2 steers av 1150 ths at 6c on if 
head there was given $1 over per head, s yy Libt 
& Son. Sales of 4 oxen average 1700 ths at ¢ ‘ 2 
av 1300 ths at 6jc, by Libby & Merrill; sale f2 oxen 


avy 1100 ths at Sic, by J. H. Fogg 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton, Watertow: 
Union Market on Wednesday A. N. Monroe had 

















loads of cattle, and 1 car of shee] I 4. H 
of sheep. Hollis & Co., 3 cars of sheep; all fron 
West The movement in store cattle and milch cow 
vas t. Sules o steers a O% ths at ) 
av 1389 Ibs at $7 30; 16doa ut AY 
130 ths at 86 15; 30 doa ’ it Be 2 10 av 
List ths at $6 60, b 4 N Monris Sales of 3 miich 
ws for #150; 1 for $60 for #1 r 3 be A 
Stone sales of 10 milch cows from # lown S30 
FF. H. %« dge & = Sule pert 
245; 1 small springer $4 $ one weig it for 
$550, by Ss. H. Wardwe Sales of n cows at # 
$55, and $40, and 1 springer at 8 ! J. B. Remick 
Sales of 4 milch cows #15 200; 1 r £45, 
I a Sal fis wat Sit ah 
0 A.J. Piper = milech cows ea 
lor Fsot pau t = Aldrich & nson 
NEW MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—The suppl 
ent for the demand. Prices hold up well, an 
about 0 head are weekly sold upon the market 
Sales of 1 milch cow at $30, by A. A. Martin Sale of 
1 milch cow and calf at $50, by H. A. Wilcox. Sal 
of 3 cows and calves at 240 each, by Mr. Hopkins 
Sales of 1 mileh cow and calf at $35, by Combs & Far 
ra 
VEAL CALVES Receipts liberal, and prices rule 
teady with sales from Shave per th, weight 154150 
ths. H. A. Wilcox sold 44 calves, weight ths, at 





64 Martin & Squier sold SS calves av Lit 6 
STORE Pics AND FAT HoGs.—Receipts « g 
head, mostly small suckers, selling from 1 5 OO yx 

at ¢ 


6he live, and Northern 7c D W 
LIVE PoULTRY.—Receipts 1500 ths w 
a lic per bh 


NORTHERN SHEEP 


Prices—Sheep and 
2754675 # head. Yearlings, 4 
Lambs 6410 per bb. 

Spring lambs are getting more plenty, and it take 


i fanc bunch to command 94 to l0c; good lots were 
sold at 8 to 84c, weighing about 55 to ot pounds At 
Union market there were from 1400 to 1500 head o1 
sale, but not all fresh animals. Some 1600 head of 
Western came from Brighton, having previously bee 
bought by Brighton butchers and again put upon the 
market The demand as good as last week, and full 
prices paid. Northern supply will be ght from 
North for a number of weeks Sales of 52 spring 
lambs av 54 ths at 8c, by Breck & Wood; sales of 
spring lambs av 65 tbs at 8h 375 sheared sheep av ¢ 
ths at Sic; sales of 62 sheared sheep av 65 ths at Se 

F. S. Kimball; sales of 67 sheared sheep, home weig 
85 ths, at di 16 vearlings, home weight 70 ths, at 
5he, by Berry Long; 17 sheared sheep weight 080 the 





at 5c, by T. J. Courser. 


HIVES, PELIS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 7448; countrydo, heavy 747}, light 


6@64; bull & stag hides,—a@a—c ¥ th; calf skins i 12 
¥ &. Tallow—Brighton, 6a6ic; country,4a4ic. West 


ern fat hogs, 6ab\kc # th; Store pigs, 5a@10c at retail; 
| sucking pigs $1.50@5.00 ea; Northern dressed hogs, 
7a@7\c. Wool Pelts 75c0$1 75 ea Sheared Skins 
| 16@25c. Dairy skins 25450c each. Lamb skins 50455 


GENERAL REMARKS There has been a very fair 
| demand for cattle among home butchers, who seemed 


t 


disposed to purchase at last week’s rates Upwards of 


hands of butchers. A steady feeling to the sheep mar 


ket; the supply was mostly Western, that were sent 
| direct upon arrival to the slaughtering establishments. 
| Northern flocks hold at firm rates. Milch cows find 
| generally a ready sale, and this week was not an ex 
| ception; the range full as high as previously quoted 
rhe hop market is very firm, under the in- | Country hogs are selling, when taken from sellers 
fluence of the English advices, which report great in- ) 
The stock in New York is greatly | are shortening the supply at market. 
a good veal trade this week, and firm prices paid; a 
| number of lots at 7c. Poultry still at 12\c to Ite. 


standpoint, about 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. ¥., June 17, 1884.—Beeves dull; con 
mon $6 00@7 50; rassers $3 504375; cows siow 


milch 845060 each; calves lower for buttermilks; 
| veals strong; buttermilks 3@3hc; veals 5a6c. Hogs 


nothing doing. Sheep and lambs lower; lambs 7 as j« 


sheep 44,46 per hb 


Chicago, June 16, 1884.— Hogs — The market is 


15@20c lower; rough packing $5 0045 40; heavy pack 


ing and shipping at $5 40@5 65; light bacon grades 
$4 8545 45; skips $3 504470. Cattle—market for best 
good to 
| choice shipping steers $6 1546 60; common to medium 
ever | $5 2546 00; grass Texans $3 5044 50; corn-fed Texans 


f 


choice to extra $4 0044 50. 


@ June 17.—Hogs—market steady; rough packing 


$5 0045 40; heavy packing and shipping $5 4045 65 
light bacon grades $4 80@5 40; skips $3 5044 60. Cat 


tle—export grades $6 6046 65; good to choice shipping 


steers $6 154650; common to medium $5 25a6 25 


grass Texans $3 6045 00; corn-fed Texans $5 0046 00. 
Sheep—market steady; inferior to fair $3 0043 50 per 
cwt; medium to good $3 7544 10; choice to extra $44 


4 60. 


BUATON WOOL MARKET. 
Boston, June 16, 1884. 


The market coutinucs unmistakably dull, and we 


never knew manufacturers and dealers ‘so indifferent 


ieces Of fine woolen: are to be sold on Tuesday nex t. 
his shows the unsatisfactory state of the market or 


woolens, and we can scarcely look for any favorable 


change in wool while the goods market continues 80 
much depre-sed. 


New wool in the interior continues to move ve! 


slowly. The bulk of the clip of California woo! !* 
still on hand. The movement at Saa Francisco ha 
been very limited as yet, and stocks are rapidly accu 
mulating at that point. Considerable new Fastern 
Oregon woo! has al-o been received at San Francisco 
and is held at 16420 ¥ B, with sales of 100 000 ths in 
this range. Spring California has been quiet at Say 
Francisco, with sales principally from 16 to 190 for 


ood and choice, up to 20@2zce for fancy clips of 


Northern. In Ohio the market | i 

Sonn ee mandate tas not fairly opened 
any extent as yet. It is doubtful if new y i 
thie market will bring over 32 to 35c, aa oe = 
folly for dealers to purchase at these figures in the in 
terior. In —— — woul has been sold at 25c, 
but 27 @2sc ix generally asked, and it is e if 
Michigan X fleeces will : ree 
markets. In Texas new wool continues to 7 

ly at last week’s prices, and in Georgia, Kentuck — 
Missouri we hear of no movement o. importance. 


purchasing, but not to 


bring over 30 to gic tu Eustern 


The transactions in washed fleeces jor the week 


have been light, amounting to 181,100 the 

Prices are gradually settling down. Chie =. — 

sylvania cannot be quoted over 33@35c¢ for good and 

choice x, — - xs eee have been sold 

at 35437¢ , and one lot of choice 

8000 ths, reported at 35)c ¥ bb. XX and above, 
Prices of 


a round lot would bring. 
laine have been sold at 
and delaine at 21@23\c ¥ bh 
The business in unwashed 
larger than last week, but the article moves slow 
and the principal demand is for ne 
| ern unwashed fleeces at 204 
has been rather more 
| prices remain without improvement 
tbs. The principal transact 


combin 


There 


week have been 281,1 
| have been in the range of 20434 
lots of choice and fancy Maine 
have been sold at 3644%0c # 
| The sales and prices for the week have been a 
| lows, amounting in all to 1,587, 
mestic. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces 
18,000 hs XX and above at 36\c; 

| 73,000 the X and XX and above at 3 


6800 tbs fine at 2 
months growth at 24c; 
and 7000 the at 224 s\c 
Oregon Wool—The sales ine 
} private terms 
Georgia Wool—The sale 





lack at lkc; and lt tha at 1 21 
Ca W ool—The saies inciuc 


hos 
Phe 
vow remains unchanged, 
hd or 
Sc or 1h« 
lower 


by 


There is very little stock here, and it is doubtful what 
Some small lots of fine ds 
35@36c, and low unwashed 


| 856c; 6000 the X and XX at 33435c; 1 
10,000 the Ohio X and above at 33)c; 

S5he W tb. 

| Michigan Fleeces—The sales includ 
S2c ¥ 2 


New York and Other F! 
| 6400 the New York X at 30 
| 20433¢ #7 th 

Combing and Delaine Fle: 
10,000 ths fine delaine at 36« bs 
. 2000 ths combing and delaine on 5 
1500 ths unwashed delaine at 2 
combing at 22c; 2000 ths coarse com! 
),000 ths unwashed combing or } 
Territory Wool—The sales include 
*: and 2300 he Kansas at loc # tt 
Texas Wovol—The sales inc 





7000 the a 





lifornia 


( 5000) 


pring at lsalke YB 
Pulled Woci—Tiue suies 
130 00 ths a 
8000 tbs at +00 
the 4 - » 
tbs California 
scoured Wool The 
: 10,00 s , 
35.45. OO The 
Ths at See 000 tt 
at 2vc # tt 
Noils and Sun I 
lf 000 ths N ! 
ati w(K) the sor @ 
2lasbic & tb 
Foreign Wovul—The sales inel 
40c; 25,000 tbs a ~ ‘ 
Zealand at 35438c; 2000 the 
75,000 tbs Mediterranear 


Shipping List. 





| Second qual. . $550 @675 
450 a5 00 


SALES OF 


with 


Hart 


New Mexico & 5 Pacitic R 
Rutland R. R. 6s 
nion Pacific R. R. &s sink 


Boston Water Power C¢ 








Financial Ratters, 


Ww 
S. Pacit 8 
‘ 4h 
‘ 48 
of ¢ ! ba 
lop. & Sa Fe R. KR 
K. R. 6s .* 
urg Kh. KR 
ford & Erie R. R.7s . 
ew York & New Engla K 


ton Land Compar 


oston & Providence R. R 


Cheshire R. R. pret 

ym iR.B. ws 

nned it Rk rR.R cee 
Eastern BR. BR... 2 ccecsevcves ° 
itchburg R.R... «se seeves 
Manchester & Lawret K.R 
Maine Cet IKK 
Nasl ikl ‘ R. 1 
New York & New Engla I 

thern R. R es ° 

rwich & Worcester R. R 


Ogdensburg & Lake Chamy 
Old Colony R. R. . - 
Portland, Saco & Portsmout! 


Rutland, R. R. pret 
nion Pacific R. R 
Vermont & Canada R.K 7 
Vermont & Maxsacl D R 


Worcester & Nashua RR 








three-years 


Lambs, in lots, 2\a6jc ¥ B, or 
a7ic # Bb. Spring 


Monroe, Mich Sept 


been taking Hop Bitters for 


ke too cheap for the growers, who 
There has been 





5. Sheep—market steady; inferior to fair 
2 0043 00 per 100 tha; medium to good $3 5044 00; 


L The purchase< in this marke: have been 
confined to small lots, and there is no life to new wool 
Manufacturers are more anxious to | 
| close up the stock of te woulens un and than to pur 
— | chase supplies of raw mat: rial, anditis now evid ent 
that the only way these stucks cun be closed is throu gh 
the New York auction houses, Near 7000 pieces of 
— —/ choice goods were sold on Tuesday last, and 12.000 
Ml eee eee ees ooo 6 5 8,073 10,430 | ‘ 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
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etetatataetatets 
a a tet DE PEO 





Tf it were possibl 


t 
i HH s § 
" ’ 
{ \ 
t f 
\ 
t 
i 
What 
a x. 
Man Did pia 
with 
Kidney Ho 


Complaint ; 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


ANSWER 


" , u 
lisease of the st \ 
ers V 
hea i 
s seast h itis? 
ind ita Ls 
Hop I take 
Ludingt M b¢ 
p Bitters vears 
th isses them 


neys and bladder it has 
doctors failed to do ured n 
bitters seemed like magic to m 


nts—Your Hop Bitters 
value to me I was laid up Vv 
two months, and could get 
your Hop Bitters I 
or any one in teeble healt 
nd them. J. ¢ STORT 


Chicago, Ill. 





DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
N 


D 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system 
velope in 


ous humors that d 








vous Disorders ar 


tw SOLID PROOF 


IT WILL SURE 


CONSTIPATION, PILES. 
and RHEUMATISM, 


By causing FREE ACTIC 


and functions, thereby 


CLEANSING the 


restoring the normal power t 


THOUSANDS CF CASES 


of the worst f> 
have been gq sly re P 


PERFECTLY CUI 


PRICK, $ LIOUID OR DY 





WELLS, R! 
3 


Send stars 





« 











STOCK---CLOSING 





























——— sme 


SHARP (222° 
PAINS | 


Pain in the Chest, and al 
deep-seated are insi ant 
the well-known Hop / 
the medicinal virtu f 
Extracts, it is indeed the best pain-killin 
soothing and ctrergth ning Porous ! 
Hop Plasters are sold vy all druggist 
% cents or five for $1 00 | 


irisy 


Mailed on receipt of 
price, Lop Plaster Co. 

Proprietors and Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. 





fan =e 
tongue, bad breath, sour stomac” a 


“Ev Coated tongue bad brea 
disease cured by Hawley's Stomac 


a= Sa 


ie, Backa 
art Disease 


Cor 
h Hops, ( 
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tetatets 





























THE NEW ENGLAND 











New England Farmer, 
EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


PUBLISHED 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘ “- 
Business Notices, first “ wm* “ 
Fach subsequent “e 2 °° «+ & 
Reading Matter Notices, (OF OO 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
Puesday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
i nonpareil measure. 
ransieut advertising must be prepaid. 
. srted without extra charge. 
ivertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 


No ad 





in 





il terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ee The above are net prices for all advertising less 
#100 in amount. 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
ving gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ui collections In the following Counties in 
Ww. NYE, « +» « FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 
W. CHEEVER,...- » « Winpsor Co., VT. 
ICHARDSON,. . . . WINDHAM Co., VT. 

a. W. WINGATE. cece. CARROLL Co., N. H. 
Kk BARNES, + » + « MULDDLESEX Co., Ms, 
STEVENS,« «seese0 

< are requested to forward their subscrip- 
" it waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
sibel will always show how far they have 
PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

rs who pay not less than one year 
, Will also receive, in connection 
New EnGrianp Farmer, twelve consecu- 
mbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
ly ustrated, and thoroughly practical 
ievoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
as s not an advertising sheet, but a 
publication, containing in each issue 
olumns of just such practical in- 
the breeding, rearing, feeding, 
g of poultry, as is needed by 
ner, and it will be furnished 
e above terms, without fur- 
S wi also be sent, on 
s. to 1 l subscribers. 
W on our list, who 
we from 
Ww receive the 

‘ he P y Po 

Wea ged to mak 
] iptions 
same date, thus avoiding 
books, or those of the 

¢ Divert 
Farmers Wwertory, 
a Co 

The Business Houses wnese cards appear in this 


olumn are among the best and most reliable in the 


ily 


Straw! and Crates, 
Bb 1 
RUSSIA MATS, for tying Asparagus, & 
ISAAC LOCKE & CO., 
OM™M_MISSION MERCHANTS, 
and 101 F. H. Market, 


ets 
or thousand. 


erry Bask 
! ired or 


“7, oO 


And Basement South Side, Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
sion Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
R AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
Blackstone St., under New England House. 
BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


FLOU 


Cheese, 


Vu. F. BROOKS 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 























































3H FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
ver Re-In ° ° oaae 1,818.40 
bur st year, . 58.9 
nt h Surplus the past year, .... 18, 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
4 mount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
fotal Liabilities, $190,632.57 
lividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
t. on 5 3 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
na th . 
iskAEL W. MUNROR, Pres’t and Treas. 
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ill disorders of the Kidneys, Liver and 
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uses have succumbed to it after 
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ment w ever fail to cure. Sold by 
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Prcnouier, a French physician, writes in 
e popula theory that the use of to- 
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ts users from epidemic and contagious 
CompLatnts.—In diseases of the kid- 
Vegetine gives immediate relief. It has 
| to cure when it is taken regularly, and 
s followed. In many cases it may take 
ottles, especially cases of long standing. 
lirectly upon the secretions, cleansing and | 
yg, removing all obstructions and im- 
\ great many can testify to cases of long 
iving been perfectly cured by the Vege- 
ter trying many of the known reme- 
said to be expressly for this disease. 
HE EXHAUSTION OF CUBA. 
reports from Cuba present a most 
for the island and its people. 
rial, financial and political condi- 
tinue to grow worse, and if there 
i time when the rumor that Spain | 
ired to sell her dependency might 
belief, it would seem to be the 
Ba crops, business stagnation, 
the one hand; on the other 
1 rule of foreign officers, con- 
evolt. The financial crisis was 
paral stroke. The planters, in 
stress, unable to get the advances 
t crops, are abandoning their plan- 
ind some leaving the island for 
I'he sugar crop has in ten years de- 
nore than 50 per cent, so that now 
ent yield falls far below in value the 
l the taxes wrung from the people ; 
ition to this a five-months’ drought 
ly damaged the tobacco crop and 
ttle-raising industry. 
is the growth of social and political 
that lies at the bottom of Cuba's 
tical condition. The a have 
ilering under the evils of militarism. 
uave been the victims of the corruption, 
idence of the harpy officials whom 
tas found it to her interest to commis- 
to the colony. This is one of the seeds 
ntent and insurrection. In addition 
irdensome taxes and other grievous 
! oppression of the Spanish govern- 
ials, which now they have carried 
the extent of suppressing the newspa- 
«ss, another element of disaffection is 
in the hatred existing between the creole, 
‘uve Cuban, and the immigrant Spaniard, 
loyalty to the mother country springs 
the protection she has given to their 
on Holding interests. 
He wever unequal the creole or insurreetion- 
‘Dn himself may be against his prog f there 
8 no tell! v ‘ . 
telling what revolutionary aid he may 


dina continuance of Cuba's industrial and 
f ane ial disturbance. Each day brings re- 
ports of new plans for war, and each day les- 


sens the bonds which tie the colony to the 
mother country. : 

What, indeed, is to beeome of this lovely 
country, is a mystery. It is certain that 
Spain is ill-fitted to hold it; equally certain 
that its possession by this country would be a 
| constant burden, and a menace to internal 
peace. 


throw the money into the sea.— Advertiser. 


| TECHNICAL EDUCATIO 


N. 


The thoroughness with which the English 


investigate every subject that concerns the 
| prosperity of their country, is illustrated by a 
| paper on ‘*Technical Education in America,” 
| contributed to the second volume of the offi- 
| cial report of the Royal Commissioners on 
technical education, by Mr. William Mather, 
of Mather & Platt, Salford. This gentleman 
spent about six months, and travelled upward 
of 10,000 miles in this country in the course 
of his investigations, and a summary of his 
views is given in the ‘‘Ironmonger” of Lon- 
| don. 
_ In general, Mr. Mather formed a high opin- 
ion of the educational systems of the United 
States, and his recognition of the natural and 
acquired mechanical abilities of our people, is 
‘‘frank and unequivocal, without being ful- 
some or overdrawn.” In some of the col- 
leges, schools of mines, and other institutions, 
he found technical instruction to be sedulous- 
| ly cultivated, and reports that practice in 
| chemistry, mechanical appliances, the use of 
| tools, ete., is pursued on a very thorough 
scale. ‘*The Professors take the students to 
works, mines and shops, and the youths are 











encouraged to seek actual employment in va- | 


rious manufactories during the vacations.” 
In all the technical and science schools, Mr. 
Mather admired the ‘‘practicalness” of the 
training. Many hundreds of young men have 
been furnished from these schools tor the su- 
perintendency of railway works, mining opera- 
tions, machine shops and the textile industries, 
and Mr. Mather everywhere met with evi- 
dences of the influence of good technical in- 
struction. 

In some localities, the traveller discovered 
a marked discouragement of the labor of boys 
in machine shops. The Assistant Manager of | 
the Edgar-Thomson steel works thinks ‘boys | 
under eighteen ough to be at school,” a view | 
not shared by Mr. Mather, who thinks the 
evil will be severely felt in the future, be- 
cause many boys are compelled to leave | 
school at fourteen or fifteen vears of age, and 
if they are not allowed to enter skilled trades, 
they will sooner or later constitute a mass of 
incompetent and unskilled laborers — or, | 
worse still, an idle and vicious element. 

Mr. Mather reports that the American 
youth are characterized by *‘general aptitude, 
inventiveness and industry, as well as ambi- 
tion,” and all have more or less of the me- | 
chanical faculty. The ‘everlasting thirst for | 
something new” excites, stimulates and drives | 
men to venture into untrodden paths in ap- 
plying their knowledge. As an_ instance 
this, he mentions ‘‘the carrying to its utmost 
limits of the principle of interchangeability of 
parts in machinery, tools, etc., which are 
made with an accuracy so fine as to approach 
near the theoretical, and yet more cheaply 
than the rudest and most imperfect hand- 
work.” 

Mr. Mather expresses surprise that in the 
great centres of the mining and iron produc- 
ing, as well as mechanical, industries, such as 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and | 
Philadelphia, so little has been done by the | 
manufacturers, or by the town or State au- 
thorities, in the direction of technical or even- 
ing science schools. Pittsburg, in particular, 
is mentioned as lamentably deficient .in edu- 
cational facilities of this class, and has not 
even a public library. We should b® grate- 
ful that that the absence of all technical train- 
ing in our public school system, for the most 
part, failed to strike our visitor as unpleas- 
antly as it is beginning to impress many of 
our own people. 

Except in Chicago, and in a small way in 
Boston, and in one two other cities, the 
entire ‘‘education” of the clildren, so-called, 
directed to cramming their heads with 
knowledge, a large part of which is useless 
for all the practical work of life. The hands, 
the eyes, the muscles, the judgment, are not 
trained as they should be, and may be, by 
such a variation of the Grammar School and 
High School course as is suggested by the 
School of Mechanic Arts, now successfully 
carried on in connection with the Boston In- 
stitute of Technology. Our few high institu- 
tions of a scientific and technical order, 
serve all the praise which Mr. Mather bestows 
upon them. But they are for the few, rather 
than for the many; and our entire common 
school system needs to be modified in practi- 
cal directions.— Poston Herald. 
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The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 








A loud explosion occurred last Monday morning 4 : 
in a private house in South Loudon which the | upon the more regular duties, and he will be 
police have been watching for a long time. The | sure to find time for it; he will take as much | 
police entered aiter the —— nand found that | pleasure in it asin all his other work. He 
Che OCCRDENS, BU SHUCREICIAD, WHO DA ‘ 1 | will be furnished with the literature of that 
nmaking experiments with chemicals, 1d hat . 1 . ° ° 
of his hands blown off. Most exaczerated re- | Subject, and be recognized by his neighbors 
ports were at first current, and it was ger y | as an authority and a success in that depart- 
lieved that the disaster was the work of Irish | ment, and by this effort will receive a valua- | 
lynamite rs. nel Jovestigntion, seem ‘that it was | ble diseipline and uplifting of character. He 
lue to tbe carelessness of the perimenter an > 
0 ee ee ae eee will be able make that department of the local 
arrying on operations with dangerous explosives arg , “ ° 
an i er place. fair interesting, while he will be the better 
I equence of the threats of dynamiters a | fitted to contribute to the other departments 





don of armed watchmen has been established 
nd Eaton Hall, the Duke of Westminster's 
ence in Chester. 

house of lords on Monday the Duke of 
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1 the 





Argyll moved for the returns of the working of the 
land act in Ireland. The Duke believed the act 
lefeated the intention of its framers, and placed 







vwower in hands of the lawless an¢ 
1 d. The Earl of Derby, colonial 

tary, rded the act as a disagreeable necessity 
and deprecated the Duke of Argyll’s strictures. 

In the House of Commons Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, under foreign secretary, replying to a 
question of Mr. Anderson, liberal, stated that cor- 
respondence with the American government on the 
subject of dynamiters, subsequent to that which 
had already been laid before Parliament, was re- 
sumed on May 10, 1882, and had been continued 
since. He could not enter into details at present 
nor give the dates of the later despatches. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in discussing the pro- 
posed basis for the deliberation of the Egyptian 
conterence, Says :- 

The Daily Vews 
pation of Egypt is to be limited; that England is 
to advance £5,000,000 to the Egyptian treasury, 
and that an international institution is to be formed 
to receive the moneys hypothecated for the debt, 
and all the revenues of the country. France ob- 
jects to England's advancing the £8,000,000, and 
wishes to refer the question to the conference.” 

The Gazette expresses the belief that no one out- 
side the cabinet will put up with these terms. The 
Gazette also says that England, on June 12, with- 
drew the proposal that had been made to Turkey 
to send troops to the Soudan, and informed Tur- 
key that if she refused to accept the invitation to 
be present at the conference as it was sent, the con- 
ference would meet without her. 

It is reported in London that Mr. Gladstone has 
recently declared that he expected to be out of of- 
fice in a few weeks, meaning thereby, it is pre- 
sumed, that he counts on Parliament deteating his 
Egyptian policy. 
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France. 

A balloon ascension drew together a large throng 
of people at Bordeaux on Sunday last. Among the 
number were Mr. George W. Roosevelt, the United 
States consul, and his wife. Suddenly a French 
soldier aimed his pistol at the Americans and fired. 
[he bullet passed through Mr. Roosevelt’s hat, 
contused his head, and knocked him over. The 
wounded man pointed out the soldier who fired the 
shot, but the latter, with two companions, escaped 
during the excitement. It is supposed that the 

| soldier mistook the consul for an officer in civilian’s 
dress against whom he had a grudge. General 

Dumont, the commander at Bordeaux, has ordered 

an inquiry to be made. 

Le Paris, the government organ says: “France 

| and England have agreed to propose at the Egypt- 
ian conference measures looking to the neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez canal. The preliminary agree- 
ment between France and England stipulates that 
the British troops shall remain in Egypt until Jan- 
uary 1, 1888, and may remain longer if England, 
and one other great power judge it expedient.” 

The Irish-American dynamiters in Paris have de- 
cided to act independently of James Stephens, the 
ex-Fenian head-centre. It is believed that the 
next attempt of the dynamiters in London will be 
made upon the bridges and wharves by means of 
torpedoes. 

Russia. 

| ‘Phe marriage of the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse 
and Grand Duke Sergius of Russia was solemized 
| in the chapel of the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
| burg on Sunday with the customary pomp. I'wo 
services were performed, the first being in accord- 
ance with the Orthodox ritual, and the second ac- 
cording to the Lutheran rites. At the conclusion 
of the services a salute of 101 guns was fired in 
honor of the newly wedded couple. A state ban- 
quet was given in the afternoon, at whieh toasts 
were offered in honor of the Czar and Czarina, the 
bride and bridegroom, and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. In the evening there was a grand ball. 
All the festivities were on a scale of unusual mag- 
nificence. 


Egypt. 
Although the Britsh government-affect to disbe- 
lieve the reported massacre at Berber, still latest 
advices go to confirm the facts as previously re- 
yrted. An Arab has arrived at Korosko, who 
claims to be the sole survivor of the garrison. He 
says he was present when the rebels attacked Ber- 
ber, May 23. The garrison defended the town for 
two bours of severe fighting, but the rebels were 
too-strong for them, and forced their way po ie 
city, where they immediately massacred the . 
men of the garrison and 2000 of the male Pr “A 
tion. The women and children were spare@. _ or ~y 
El Mahdi is marching toward Dongola with 35, : 
troops. He hopes to capture that town es ¥¥ e 
fast of Ramadan, which occurs June 25. th » 
ported that General Gordon is on his way do 
the river. 
General Items. agus vee — 
France has sent a squadron of v 
two torpedo boats to Tangier, to overawe — 
Moors, who are accused of having comm jeinit P 
yedations on some friendly tribes in the vicinity. 
Italy has sent an identical note to 


A party of engineers has pee o 
Egypt at once to survey 4 
kim eS Berber with a view of constructing @ rail 
way between those towns. 
he British ship Syria ran on a 
Zealand coast recently, and nearly 
“~ 70 coolies were ane 
beebaw King 
and her mother, 
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HER SECRET TROUBLES. 
The Unknown Trials which a Woman En- 
dured Without Complaint-Why They 
"Vanished. 

Near the close of one of the most trying 
of the few hot days of the present year a pale, 
care-worn woman might have been seen at 
the window of her dwelling apparently in a 
condition of complete exhaustion. Her ef- 
forts to meet the accumulated duties of her 
household had been great but unsuccessful, 
while the care of a sick child, whose wails 
could even then be heard, was added to her 
otherwise overwhelming troubles. Nature 
had done much for her and in her youthful 
days she had been not only beautiful but the 
— of health such as is seldom seen. 
But home and family duties and the depress- 
ing cares which too often accompany them 
had proven greater than her splendid strength, 
and she felt at that moment not only that life 
was a burden but that death would be a grand 
relief. This is no unusual experience. It is, 
in fact, a most common every day occurrence, 
and a great prayer is constantly ascending 

from thousands of homes for deliverance from 
| the deadly power which is enslaving so many 
| wives, mothers and daughters. And yet 
| these duties of life must be met. No woman 
| can afford to turn aside from the proper care 
| of her home and the ones who are committed 
| to her care, although in doing these duties 
| she may sacrifice her health, and possibly life 
| itself. The experience of one who success- 

fully overcame such trials and yet retained 
| health and all the blessings it brings is thus 
| told by Rev. William Watson, Presiding El- 
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| der of the Methodist Episcopal church, re- 
siding at Watertown, N. Y. He said: 
| ‘My wife became completely run down 
| through overwork and care of a sick member 
| of our household, and I entertained serious 
| apprehensions as to her future. She was 
| languid, pale, utterly exhausted, without 
appetite, and in a complete state of physical 
decline. And yet she did not, could not neg- 
| lect her duties. I have seen her about the 
| house, trying courageously to care for the 
| ones she loved when I could tell, from the 
| lines upon her face how much she was suffer- 
At times she would rally for a day or 
two, and then fall back into the state of ner- 
vous exhaustion she felt before. Her head 
pained her frequently, her body was becom- 
ing bowed by pain and all hope or enjoyment 
in life seemed departed. What to do we 
could not tell. I resolved, however, to bring 
back her life and vitality if possible, and to 
this end began to treat her myself. ‘To my 
great reliet her system has been toned up, 
her strength restored, her health completely 





lippecanoe, which I regard as the greatest 
tonic, invigorator and stomach remedy that 
has ever been discovered. Iwas led to use 
it the more readily as I had tested the health- 
restoring properties of Warner's Safe Cure in 
my own person, and I therefore knew that 
any remedy Mr. Warner might produce would 
bea valuable one. I have since recommended 
both Warner's Tippecanoe and Warner's Safe 
Cure to many of my friends, and I know sev- 
eral Doctors of Divinity as well as numerous 
laymen who are using both with great benefit.” 

If all the overworked and duty driven 
women of America could know of the experi- 


there can be little doubt that much of the 
pain, and most of the depressing influences of 
life might be avcided. Such truths are too 
valuable to semain unknown. 


MORE LOCAL FAIRS NEEDED. 

We have, perhaps, enough of great exposi- 
tions, National fairs, State fairs, etc., to give 
vent to the enterprise of the leaders in indus- 
try, and as a nucleus for the numerous demor- 
alizing side shows that cluster around these 
larger gatherings. But do we have enough 
of small local fairs and industrial shows which 
come within the reach, both as to distance 
and productions, of the ordinary farmer and 
his wife, his sons and daughters ? 

In Great Britain, and especially in Scot- 
land, each neighborhood has its ‘Poultry 
Show,” or its **Flower Show,” to which the 
neighbors contribute the best samples of their 
own products, and they stand a chance of be- 
ing awarded honors which would be entirely 
out of their reach at the greater fairs. Every 
farmer can go and see what his neighbors are 
doing, and thus an emulation is aroused 
which the more extensive fair can never awak- 
en. The hard-worked, plodding farmer, says 
he has no time to bother with fairs and prize 
stock, and choice fruits and fancy flowers, 
and it is true if he has to compete with per- 
sons of wealth and leisure, who make these a 
part of their avocation. But most of ordina- 
ry contributors have time and pride enough 
to keep abreast with those whom they recog- 
nize as their peers. While it is neither prof- 
itable nor honorable to do anything poorly, 
every person ought to have something in 
which he takes especial pride; if a farmer, it 
may be his horses or his hens, his potatoes, 
or even his roses; the wife or daughter may 
excel with her bread, her house plants, or her 
decorative work. 

If one has a ‘*hobby,” it need not encroach 








also. Inthe British fairs, already referred 
to, the young men have athletic sports and 
contests, which add interest to the occasion 
and also stimulate a pride in the manly phys- 
ique which is much needed by our American 
| youth. Our County fairs do not fill the bill; 
| while important and useful, their territory is 
| too extensive, their plan too elaborate, their 
machinery too complicated and expensive, 
| and their occurrence too rare. The township 
would be a better division of territory for the 
gathering we have in mind, or better still, a 
| neighborhood defined by common consent.— 
| American Agriculturist. 
| ‘Tonacco Grow1nG IN FiLoripa. — It is 
| said that one of the finest tobacco sections in 
| this country is in Hernando County, Florida, 
| situated on the Gulf coast. Here the weed 
frequently grows all the year round, produc- 
| ing a crop fully equal to the best imported 
Havana tobacco. If cultivated with care, the 
| land will produce 300 to 700 pounds per acre. 
| Two enterprising young men have, it is said, 
| 150 acres of growing tobacco at this time. 
| Although this State 1s finely adapted to the 
| production of tobacco, there is but little 
| planting done. The native whites will not 
| do it, and the negroes are generally too indo- 
lent to successfully cultivate a crop. It is left 
| to the enterprise of Northern men to develop 
| the resources of the soil and climate in the 
| production of the weed. 


Tue skins of seals from which the garments so 
much coveted by ladies are made are bought from 
the natives in Alaska by the dealers for forty cents 
apiece. ‘These dealers, who compose a single com- 
pany, and have a monopoly of the business, get 
$24 each for the skins in London. A tribute of $2 
per skin is paid to the United States Government. 
It is easy to see a good profit from these figures. 
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Human Biood. 


On the purity and vitality of the blood 
depend the vigor and fealth of the whole 
system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the disturbing cause. A remedy that gives 
lite and vigor to the blood, eradicates scrof- 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the 
meaus of preventing many diseases that would 
occur without its use. Sold by druggists, 
Made by C. lL. Hoop & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths. 









MARRIED. 

In Franklin, June 12, by Rev. R. K. Harlow of Med- 
way, Dr. J Franklin Jenckes to Miss Ellen M. Lover- 
ing, both of Franklin. 

e Brighton, June 12, by Rev. Wim. Brunton, Henry 
C. Mitchell to Miss Fannie C. Dana. 

In Haverhill, June 12, by Rev. H. E. Barnes, Fred 
Newell March of Watertown and Lilla Hortense Cum- 
mings of Haverhill. ‘ } 

In Sharon, Mass., June 9, by F. W. Griffin, Esq., 
Walter C. Wright of Medford to Louise W. Gerber. 

In Southboro’, June 11, by Rev. Waldo Burnett, 
George Peabody Gardner to Esther, daughter of Jo- 
seph Burnett, 9) 

n Nayatt, RK. 1., June 11, by Rev. William M. Cha- 
yin, William Henry Pickering to Annie Atwood 
ts. 
. Concord, Mass., June 12, by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Samuel Bowles of Springfield, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Hon. E. Rockw: Hoar. 

In Thomaston, Conn., June 3, by Rey. S. M. Free- 
land, D. Tyler Dudley of Wilkinsonville, Mass., to 
Fannie A. Chase of Newton, Mass. 

In Newton, June 14, by Rev. Walcott Calkins, D. D., 
Edwin W. Gay to Maria M. Ricker, both of Newton. 





DIED. 
In East Boston, June 12, Joseph Holbrook aged 87 


rs. 
° In Winthrop, Mass., June 11, by accident, Dr. Sam- 
uel Ingalls, 65 yrs. 6 mos. 

In East Marshfield, June 8, Nathaniel Phillips, 86 
yrs. 3 mos. 

In Royalston, June 8, Lureba Clark, widow of Sam. 
uel Clark, 87 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Newburyport, June 9, Mrs. Eveline Gunnison, 


80 yrs. 
tn Dedham, June 10, Henry Horn, 73 yrs. 2 mos. 
In Dedham, June 13, suddenly, Mary R., wife of the 
late William Bullard. 
In West Somerville, William C. Eayrs, in the 76th 
year of his age. 
In Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sally D. Rich, widow of the 
late Capt. Philip 8. Rich of Provincetown, aged 73 yrs. 


9 mos. 

In Wayland, Mrs. Nancy Russell, aged 83 yrs. 8 
mos. 

In South Natick, June 13, Mrs. Elijah Perry, aged 77 


rs. 
. In South Framingham, June 13, Charles Phipps, 
aged 78 yrs. 
In Chatham, Mass., June 11, Mehitable R., widow 
of the late Capt. Charles F. White, 66 yrs. 
In Wolfboro’, N. H., June 6, Mrs. Mary M. Spear, 
aged 68 yrs. 6 mos. - 
n Everett, June 15, Huldah Edmester, widow of 
the late my! }. Edmester, 82 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Winter Hill, June 16, Mrs. Louisa Ho!t, 78 yrs. 
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HEAD NOW IN OUR STABLES, 

in quarantive, and to arrive. Our importa- 
tions for 1484 consist of a very extra lot of Yearling 
Bulls and Bull Calves, several choice Cows of 
noted strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 
Heifers and Heifer Calves. Every animal was 
selected by a member of the firm in person. All are 
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eowtf25 124 Main St., Norfolk, Va. 
Agents wanted for authen- 
tic edition of his life. Pub- 
lished at Augusta, his 
home. Largest, handsdm- 


est, cheapest, best. By the renowned historian and 
biographer, Col. Conwell, whose life of Garfield, pub- 
lished by us, outsold the twenty others by 60,000. 
Outsells every book published in this world; many 
agents are selling fifty daily. Agents are making for 
tunes. All new beginners successful; grand chance 
for them; $43.50 made by a lady agent the first day. 
Terms most liberal. Particulars free. Better send 25 
cents for postage, etc., on free outfit, now ready, in- 
large prospectus book, and save valuable 


ALLEN & CO, 


Augusta, Maine. 


time. 


4125 


Agents wanted for Authentic Edi 
ion of his Life; Largest, Hand 
somest, Cheapest, Best; by the renowned historian 
and biographer, Col. Conwell, whose life of Garfield 
outsold all others by more than 60,000 copies. This is 
the fastest selling book on earth to-day; some of our 
agents sell as high as 50aday; Agents are making 
fortunes; new beginners are successful; $44.29 made 
in one day by a lady agent; profits big; full particu 
lars free. Send 25 cents to pay postage on Free Outfit 
now ready, including large Prospectus Book, and be 


first in the field. We sell all kinds of Campaign goods. 
‘0., Pub 
1t25 


Write to-day. Address BABCOCK & ¢ 
lishers, Centerbrook, Ct. 





Strong, durable, light draft, knife running in any 
position. Agents Wanted in unoccupied territo 
ry. For descriptive circular or information address 
FRED ATWOOD, Gen’l Agent. 
5t23 Winterport, Me. 














BE NOT DECEIVED. 


BUY NO OTHER RAKE THAN THE 


New Champion Rake. 


See that the Rake has the Sled Runner Teeth and 
the Oscillating Cleaner. 


IT IS WARRANTED THE BEST RAKE 
EVER MADE. 


These Rakes are sold with the express understand- 
ing that if not better than any other in the country, 
we will pay freight and order away. 


C. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO, 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 
3t23 








Finely Finished 

and Gold Pisted 

and a fac simie 

of the cut here shown. 

We have them with 

the TRUE Photo- 
ma graphs of the 


7 President 
Tice President 


OF BOTH PARTIES, 


DEMOCRATIC AND 
REPUBLICAN NOM- 
NEES, 






* + 


New Campaign Badge, 


This you will find to be a selling article from 
now until October. A smart Agent can do well 
by selling them to the trade and at all political gath 
erings, and as you will see, at a good profit at Whole- 
sale and Retail. You can easily make from $3.00 to 
$7.00 a day selling these Badges, as EVERYBODY will 
want one or more of their FAVORITE candidate. Boys 
and Girls can make as much as men selling them. 
Send in your orders early so as to secure the first sales, 
thereby controlling them in your vicinity. Samples by 
mail, postpaid, 10 cts.; 3 for 25 ots.; or $5.00 per Gross 
by Express. Address 
F. 0. WEHOSKEY & CO., Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WO " Just ted by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phe! 7 ad, and 1 ee so 

ters. grandest book 7 ea” Agen se! 
Seedy. Send for Circulars, Bectra T pecimen Pilate, 
ete.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Conn. 
13t25 








FARM REGISTRY, eeisice ite tor suc 

iY register them for sale or 
cuangs mate fee collidiay lating teosey. Sencne 
c ‘0. or 2 " us a 
decctiption of your ‘hon, with ice and terms, en- 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be led to 
you. Parties in pureult of @ farm will find liste of the 
same by callin the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF- 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mase. 62t48 





BLAIN and LOGAN Gmpsis: 
oe SS beautifully b ny oe oy Se cents 
““e. G. KIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St. New York. 








3 packs, 30c, ALTNA PRINT’G Co., 








THE NEW CLIPPER MOWER! 








2t24 
49 fro, $1. Guo l REED & CO” Nasoue. WN. Y. 
50 Elegant Satin Cards name on, Jes, Bases “— 


The Bradley Horse Rake, Hand and Drag Rakes, 
REVOLVING RAKES! 


Scythes, Forks, Rifles, Mowers, Rakes, and Tedders, and 


HAYING IMPLEMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 North Market Street, Boston. 








GARFIELD’S 1884 


THE AMERICAN’ HAY TEDDER 


The Best and Only Perfect Machine for Turning or Tedving Hay 


LE DURABLE 


‘SI T DRAFT¢g 


most important crop of America cut cured and stored in One Day 


Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of this Machine 


Received the Highest Award at the Field Trial of the Westboro Agri- 
cultural Society, June 14, 1884. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY Sole Manufacturers 


QUINCY HALL Boston Mass 


53 Beekman Street New York 





























——_— 
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eral | e Wire Fence in use, being a Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will ture 
pig iy well as the most vicious stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is just 
nee vardens k ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns parks, school lote and ceme 
‘ th rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. It is Superior to sor 
Barbed Wire in every respect. We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself into ee The 
Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, strength and durability. 


We ale Fm he pest on os nenpese All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also Cheapest and N. 
est all Iron Fence. Bes re Stretcher and Post Auger, Also Manufacture Russe 
excellent Wind Engines for pumping water, or geared engines for grinding and Oth 
light work. For prices and x articularsask hardware dealers, of address mentioning paper, 
Indiana. 


WARRIOR CULTIVATOR, 


Important to every farmer. A great discovery. 
Revolution in working rowed crops. _ Labor 
and money saved. The Warrior Disk Harrow 
has been used for several years for working 
rowed crops, covering and cultivating potatoes 
with great success. One machine will take the 
place of five men with hoes. The Disks will not 
clog, but will effectually cut up and bury weeds 
and hill corn and potatoes equally as well as 
the hoe. The disk can be adjusted to any desired 
FP angle. Can be set to throw the dirt towards or 
= from the row to cut deep in the center and 
= shallow next to the row, or the.reverse, It can 
* be adjusted to any width. 

= For further particulars apply to —— 

W. Y. Manufacturers of Mowers, Harrows, 
oy BR 21 South Market Street, 


t- 


a 


6teom Feb. 








’ R CO., Little 


MOW 
Ee.° and their 


WARRIOR 


Cultivators and Horse 


2t24 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 





Caution to Farmers & Dealers, 
For safety in procuring your 
HARPOON HORSE HAY FORKS, 
Select only those having thereon an im 
print of our TRADE MARK, and thereby 

save infringement fees. 
Catalogues, giving reliable 
tion, furnished free by Mf’gs and Prop’s. 
A. J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Also, Mf’gs Nellis’ Mounted and Floating Harrows, 
Agt’l Steels, O’m’t’l Fencing, Road Graders, &c. 4tz4 
Satin finish Chromos, all bird, motto, landscape, 
50 seaview, etc., name on 10c. Premium with 3 
packs. W. H. GREGORY, Sunderland, Vt. 6t21 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- informa- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2av SALEM, MASS. 


: EMPLOYERS 


N THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 
address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 
single, adults or children. No charges at office. 13t22 


Real Estate---Stock. 


HOLSTEINS. 









by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circulars 
tree, J. S. Brncy & Co., 8 Dey St., N. ¥ 
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CONSOLATION, 
2 Years Old, weight 1600 Pounds. 
No. 2661 Holstein Herd Book. 
No. 405 Dutch Friesian Herd Book. 
No. 58 Main Register, D. F. H. B. 
His Grand Dam has milk record of 99 pounds in one 
day. The above Animals can be seen at barn No. 1, 
Government Quarantine Station, near Waltham, 
Mass., where there are 
50 Yearling Holstein Heifers 
in calf to Consolation, for sale, to be delivered when 
released from quarantine in July. Apply to 
CORNELIUS BALDWIN, 
Agent for Owner, U. 8. Quarantine Station, 
Waltham, Mass. 
H. E. BOARDMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





26teopl2 
‘ ¥ 
<~% Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR SMALL DAIRIES. 
AUTOMATIC BUTTER-WORKER, 
} Just invented, without Gears or Cogs. We 
furnish Churns, ete. First order at whole 
sale where we have no agents. Manufactur 
ed at Warren, Mass., and Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. Send for Circulars. W.E. LINCOLN 
CO., Warren, Mass. 13teop3¥ 
. . 
Unique and Attractive. 
YUSTER’S PROCESS OF COLOR PRINT- 
ING. Cards, Circulars, Hand bills, ete., printed 
in Brightly Contrasted Colors. Nearly as cheap as 
black. 500 Business Cards $2.00. Samples Free 
| Agents Wanted. JOS. CUSTER, Jackson, Mich. 4t22 
x . ' 
Hequl Aotices, 
NOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
C SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ROBEKT PORTER, 
late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, ery + 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said Eemneet has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by CHARLES P. Dy- 
ER, who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to him, the executor therein named; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues- 
day of July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publi 
cation to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of June,in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 





Or address the owner, 
4t22 


$$$ —_______™ Swot J. H. TYLER, Register. 
Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of MELINDA 
B. WALKER, late of Ashby, in said County, deceas- 
ed, Greeting: Whereas, Francis W. Wricurt, the 
Executor of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the final account of his administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said County, on the first Tuesday of July next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said Executor is ordered to serve this citation by pub- 
lishing the same once a week in the NEw ENGLAND 
FAKMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this first day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 


High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52t49 Readville, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
THOROUGHBRED JERSEY BULL, 
16 months old, large for age; black tips; black 
‘ongue; back color gray squirrel; very handsome. 
For further particulars inquire of 
A. L. STEELE, 
West Abington, Mass. 


3t23¥ 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 














WS, HEIFERS AND CALVES FOR 
O8n. by GEO. F. WILLIAMS, stay J. H. TYLER, Register. 
7t19O” Fitchburg, Mass. 
ae MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 


‘ro the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ELIZA L. BROWN, late 
of Hopkinton, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by William G. Davis, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
him, the executor therein named, and that he may be 
exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his bond 
pursuant to said will and statute; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock before noon 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the very eed called the 







SPECIAL OFFER 
To Actual Settlers 
open only between the {st 


dayof Marchand the 31st NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
—< Dec., 1884. publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
he lands in- of 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, — 


cluded in this offer are said Court, this fifth ay of June, in the year one thou- 





the most productive and, consid- sand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
ering locality, the mee oe toh LOTS OF NOT stay 3-H. TYLER. Register. 
unoccu| 


LESS THAN 






in the United 
FO ve States now 

n for sale. 
irst appli- 
cants will 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of HARRIET 
S. WYMAN, late of Wayland, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL 8. SHAW the 
surviving executor of the will of said , has 
presented for allowance the first and final account of 
the administration = the estate of said deceased 
by him and Lemuel Shaw, the other executor now de- 





MORE 





NOR 





ceased 
Cou 

on the fourth Tuesday of June next, at nine o’ 
the forenoon, to show cause, if oe yee have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said executor is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & news- 
printed at Boston, three 


Write J.B. FPOwnsnRn, vely, the 
” Land Immigration Commissioner, [eat pabiention to be two days, at least, before said 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y, . 
MINN, Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge of 
pant, Ms said Court, this twenty-ninth day ha in the 
Lord thousand it hundred and cighty- 





one 
3023 J. 


Baldness is onl 
rare condition. 
put forth a new growth of hair by the use 
tion that cures baldness and restores youth 


J. W. Hammonp, Lake Preston, D.T., 
when he was but 40 years old found his 
hair growing gray. At 50, his hair and 
whiskers were entirely white. So they | 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, | 
when he began using Ayrer’s Harr! 
Vicor, three bottles of which sufficed to 
restore their original rich, dark brown 
color. 

Mrs. AUGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, | 
N. Y., had become nearly bald, and | 
though she made use of many of the so-| 
called hair restorers, none had any effect. 
AYER’S Hatrk ViIGOR did what nothing | 
else could do, and now the lady again has | 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. 


Gro. Mayer, Flatonia, Teras, pre-| 
sented an apparently hopeless case. Bald- 
ness was hereditary in his family. By 
the time he was 23 years old he had} 
searcely any hair left. One bottle of 
AYER’s HAR ViGoR started a soft, | 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a | 
few months his head was covered with | 
soft, dark and abundant hair. 


*«-Medicinal Virtues. | 


The rare medicinal powers, emollient, | 
stimulative and tonic, possessed by AYER’s | 
WaIR VIGOR enable it to cure speedily 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores, 
Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, and 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
baldness. It is not a dye, contains no 
coloring matter, and effects its rejuvena- 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- 
ing back the vigor of youth to the roots 
and color glands of the hair. 

The wife of Dr. V. 8S. LovELace, 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bad Tetter 
Soreson her head. AYER’S HaIR VIGOR 
cured them. 

The son of James N. Carrer, Occo- 
quan, Va., was cured of Scald-Head 
by AYER’s Harr Vicor. 
HERBERT Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn.., | 
was cured by AYeEr’s HAIR V1GOR of | 
intolerable Itching of the Scalp. | 














PREPA 


A SURE THING. 


incurable when the hair roots are dead and absorbed, which is a 
n nearly all cases they are simply torpid, and can be stimulated to 


of AYER’S HAIR V1GOR, the only prepara- 
ful color to gray hair. 


Baldness Cured and Age Rejuvenated. 


Mrs. O. DAVENPORT, Williamstown, 
Vt., became entirely bald at the age of 20 
and remained so 38 years, during which 
time she tried many hair “restorers” witb- 
out success. Eventually she used AYER’S 
Harr Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
brown hair, twelve inches long. 

Mrs. O. O. PrescottT, Charlestown, 
Mass., had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 
its falling out, when she applied AYER’s 
HAIR ViGoR, and one bottle of it caused 


| her hair to grow out even more handsome 


than before it began to fall. 

Mrs. D. N. Parks, Clio, Michigan, 
is 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
gray, but one bottle of AYER’s HAIR 
V1Gor restored the color it bore in youth, 
and she now has *‘as fine a head of hair as 
when she was but 16.” 

VINCENT JONES, Richmond, Ind., lost 
all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of brainfever. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 


and it speedily grew long and thick. 


. 
A Toilet Luxury. 

Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
weak, or thin, the use of AYER’s HAIR 
ViGOR speedily renders it pliant, soft, 
glossy, and stimulates it to a rich and 
luxurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
free from dandruff, and affords a perfect 
assurance against the hair falling out or 
turning gray. No other dressing is so 
clean or has such a delicate and delightful 
perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
complete. 

Ladies who have once made trial of 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR never after prefer 
any other hair-dressing, and many of them 
voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
following, from Miss Kate Ross, Inger- 
soll, Ont., who writes: 

“While keeping my head clear of Dandruff, 
and preventing Scald Head, it caused 
my hair to grow luxuriantly, resulting in my 
now possessing hair forty-two inches long, and 
as thick as aby oue could wish it.” 


has ale 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


RED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 














which you ought to see before you purchase a rake or a te 


Circulars furnished on application to 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 43 


steopz3 





NEW “STANDARD” HA 


New Model “Eureka” Mower. 





Pb oe 








y: ‘ wy) * 
* i» ; , : 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. AGENTS WANTED. . Cc Cc nd 4 . _— 7 
THE COMINC MOWING ACHINE! 
. 
SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, We call attention of farmers to the NEW MODEL “EUREKA” MOWER. It inaugurates a new 
= principle in mowing machines. It is the only successful dire t front cut mower ever ed Phere 
9 Le Poe art a Mie at are thousands already in use, and it is rapidly growing in popularit its advant ‘ f mowers 
7 < ao Tne be . _— a are such that they are destined ere lon “f ” side rec 1€8 th f It w i ix feet wide easier 
%, @ «= and with less draft than any side cut machine can cut four feet wide. The ma i team do not pass over 
S \ = > oe and trample down the cut grass as all other machines do. It leaves t Ft it re quicker and 
SK Se Is-g ro ~, ao? << ~Y better than any other machine can. With it you can cut on one side of a | wk a th, instead of 
7 a a, o < < ~< <>< <'S. ound the piece—a great dv tage yarticul n cutt r hill side 7 at e grass in 
<t~ ~~ * a 2 -" e I - . £ at a pauing » parti _ in cutting a hill sid j i 
<P <2 >... ; a day than can be cut by any other machine, and will do it with u ease t ‘ | All who have 
a SIPs S ee < = p< used it pronounce it to be the easiest and most r ipid working, most d t nd, in many re 
<i -, oS : (es — <—S< oe . spects, the best style of mower yet devised 
<) ~— To < 4 << = >< - Lf We also offer a few of the well known 
i <== <> +H sé 
id => ST , + 
; = = , CENUINE “CLIPPER” MOWING MACHINES, 
_— < which we are selling at a low price. And we would cal! attention to the 
= = ay : 66 ” 
2a : —_= NEW ‘“SPRINCFIELD” SULKY HAY RAKE, 
" . =i ~ AND THI 


Y TEDDER, 


dder, it 1 


South Market St., Boston. 









acturers of 
Power Butter Worker, 
Box Churn, Rectangular ¢ 
“One Family Churn ¢ 
4 . todd 


agen is warranted 
> FOURTI ILVE 





ANI NS 
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Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason's 


4 7 I Ls a for 
ORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE. Fort Atkinson, Wis 








Lever Worker, Curtis’ Square 
hurn, Cream Vats,Dog Power.etc. 
ut wholesale where we have 

1 r TWO «at 
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Clipper Mower. 





England of the Original 


We are agents for New 
New York Clipper Machines now made only at Keene, 


N. H. This Machine 
years, always proving 


has stood the test for twenty | 


The Best, Lightest Running, Most | 
Durable Mower Made. | 
It is the only Mower made with STEEL 


GUARDS, and has VERY HIGH WHEELS, 
and will easily carry a 5-ft. swath with a light team 
We particularly recommend the No. 4 Size. We 
are head quarters for 


CLIPPER REPAIR PARTS 


from ORIGINAL PATTERNS. 
Call and see us, or address 


SMALL & MATTHEWS, 


21 South Market St., Boston. 


Prices to suit. 


5t23 


CROWN MOWER. 


We invite ali those intending to pur- 
chase to examine our Mower, feeling 
sure that in such case they will de- 
cide to purchase the “Crown.” 


MONITOR RAKE. 


The Monitor is the most perfect 
Self Dump Rake in the market. Do 
not pay fancy prices for Mowers and 
Rakes, but examine these and get 
our prices. 

Agents Wanted. 


Higganum M’f’g Corp., 
38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
and Higganum, Conn. 


3t23 


DUCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Iseasily set. Is the 







Cheapest and Best Force Pump in 
the World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 


Over 9,000in use, Never freezes in 
Winter. Sendfor Circular and Prices, 
giving depth of well, 


The Iron Turbine Wind-Engine, 
Simplest, Strongest, and Most Durable. 
T.B. EVERETT&CO. 
No. 43 South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3teop23 
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INCUBATORS. 
Bates’ Improved Incubators are pronounced 
by all the most perfect hatching-machines made; ca 
pacity, 100 to 1000 eggs; @ sizes, prices, $18 to 
$100. Every Poultry Raiser should have one 
Brooders constantly on hand; prices, $12 to $230. 
Send stamp for descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
Address JOSEPH I. BATES & Co., 
13t17 Weymouth, Mass. 


SS THE FAVORITE? 





Is best and most satisfactory Ma- J 
chine in use for dusting poisons mix- 
Potato yines. 


SAVES TY¥i, Apo: 
Rae, doe DESTROY 


detesti 
Potato Bug it 
Safely,Quickly,Effectually> 





terms. Manufactured by 7 
J. §. EDDY & SONS, Eagle Mills, F 


ANGLER’S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


This is our latest and best outfit. It consists ofa 
fine 11 foot jointed rod, with brass tips and ferrules; 1 
bob; 1 cork bob with hook and line; 6sinkers; 2 forty- 
foot sea-grass and 1 shorter; 12 assorted hooks; 
3 trout and 2 bass flies; 1 fine bait box, hinged cover 
and highly ornamented; 1 trolling hook and 1 reel 
holding 40 feet of line. This is a splendid outfit for 
those who delight in fishing. Price $1, or 3 for $2.75. 
Remit by POSTAL NOTE OR CURRENCY. 


42 J. ©. COLBY CO, Chicago, III. 
1 by mail. Send 
J. Milford, 


ens. Co., N.Y 








VLUABLE Recipes for 
postal for list to F. A. N 











of our 
four. 
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| 50-%. b 


H. N. AVERY, 


No. 26 North Market Street, 
BON TON, 


DEALER 


HIDES, CALF AND SHEEP SKINS, 


Rough and Tried Tallow, 


AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


CRUSHED OYSTER 


00 th. b 


NMiass.. 


IN 


SHELLS 


cents. ws, SS cents. 


8 per 10 


mags, 
igs, 55 cents. 60 cei ths, in bbls. 





BONE MEAL, CHICKEN BONE, CRACKED BONE 
FOR FEED 
50-b. bags, $1.25 100-tb. bugs, $2.50 
In | » $2.50 per 100 
FERTILIZER BONE, 
50 and 100-t. bags, 2 cents per 
In bbls., $2.00 per 100 tbs 
GROUND BEEF SCRAPS. 
)0-Ib. bags, $1.50 
No charge for above packages delivered at my store. 
100-tb. bag Beef Scraps, $2.50, bag 25 cents extra; same 
bags returnable at pri harged 00 Ibs. or more of 
any of the above delivered to any railroad in Boston. 
My only terms cash with order No goods sent out 
Cc. 0. D yrrespondence solicited with wholesale 
dealers 13t13 


MENHADEN 


FERTILIZERS, 


ACTUI 
BRO TrirEeRrns, 
vtl7 Tiverton, K. I. 


NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


MANUF 


CmIUuUnRcCcH 


Send for Circular 


HARNESS 
THE WIND 










We make both 12 years 
making Wind Mills 4 spe- 
iity, with our trained 
enable us to take water 


spring and deliver it to 
oint. Write stating nature 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


nosToN. Kalamazoo, Mich 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, Shafting Pullies, &c. 

= ~Maignens’ Patent Filter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 
o FF. BOOMER, 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


‘Singer $ 
Including an $8.00 set of 
extra attachments of 9 
Pieces and needies, oi) and 
usual outfit of {2 pieces with each. 
uaranteed perfect. War- 


35 8. Market St., 


§ Mode | Sewing 
Machines only 


c 
ranted 5S year Handsome, 
Sarabte, quiet end light running. 


Don’t pay 830 to $50 for machines no 
We wil lsend ours anywhere on 
trial before paying. Circulars free. 
Save $15 to $35 by addressing 
& CO... 4! Thira Ave., Chicago, Ils. 


13tl4 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Taos. W, Krox 
ized, Authentic, Impartia’ 





500 pages @1,.50, Sells like p & per cent. to Agents, 
and Outfit ‘ree Send for Circulars, Extra Terma, etc., to 
MARTFORD PUBLISHING O0., Hartford, Conn. 

13t24 
New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 





Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Rs 79 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. R. i 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 10.00 A. M., arrive at 5.46 P. M. and 
returning, leave New York at 11 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. 
week days. Pullman Palace Cars run through on night 
trains. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF NEW YORK” and “CITY OF LAWRENCE.” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Bostcn 18.30 A.M., 12.15, 2.30, 
at pommning at8.3 and 11.20A.M. and 2.30 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
street, 322 Washington street, corner of 

Milk, foot of Summer street, Boston. 
A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


and 





